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TIME FOR DECISION 


N OUR April editorial, we discussed a pro- 
posal by Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller to 
make mandatory the construction of fall- 

out shelters in every private home and public 
building in the state of New York by January 
1963. At least one reader took strong exception 
to this editorial, charging us with irresponsi- 
bility on the grounds that we belittled Rocke- 
feller’s wisdom and integrity and minimized the 
importance of fall-out shelters. 

Our own clumsy writing must have opened 
the door for this criticism, for we intended no 
political overtones or undertones in the editor- 
ial, and we most certainly did not mean to take 
a stand against fall-out shelters. “No doubt, 
given the unhappy state of the world,” we wrote, 
“fall-out shelters are essential for survival.” 

The truth is that it wasn’t fall-out shelters we 
had on our mind. It was the sorry situation of 
man the world over that concerned us then and 
continues to concern us. As we observed last 
spring and here repeat, “There is something ter- 
ribly wrong when man, who was born to stand 
erect with head held high, must grovel in the 
dust in fear and trembling of the instruments of 
destruction he himself has created.” 


There is cosmic irony in the fact that man, 
who through the ages has gained dominion over 
all the creatures that inhabit the earth and sea 
and sky, and who increasingly in our time has 
learned to grapple with the wild forces of na- 
ture, now finds himself his own worst enemy. 
Despite his triumphs, despite his growing mas- 
tery of the earth and his present upward reach 
toward the frontiers of Outer Space, man stands 
today in deadly peril, and the face of the evil 
genie now confronting him is his own face. 

The crisis with which we have to deal is one 
of intelligence and morality. A special commit- 
tee of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science (The Committee on Sci- 
ence in the Promotion of Human Welfare) em- 
phasized this point in a report released last sum- 
mer and printed in the July 8 issue of Science. 
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“For nearly two decades,” the report began, 
“scientists have viewed with growing concern the 
troublesome events that have been evoked by 
the interaction between scientific progress and 
public affairs. With each advance in our knowl- 
edge of nature, science adds to the already im- 
mense power that the social order exerts over 
human welfare. With each increment in power, 
the problem of directing its use toward benefi- 
cial ends becomes more complex, the conse- 
quences of failure more disastrous, and the time 
for decision more brief.” (our italics) 


It is the terrible urgency of man’s present pre- 
dicament that makes the forthcoming election 
one of the most crucial, if not the most crucial, 

(Concluded on page 254) 
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Major Campaign Issues, 1960 


Franklin L. Burdette 











IFFERING methods and differing de- 
grees of reliance on governmental activ- 
ity in order to provide social and indi- 

vidual progress are central issues which divide 
the Democratic and Republican parties in 1960. 
Yet the areas of difference are both subtler and 
more complicated than so bald a statement may 
seem to indicate. Areas of agreement between 
the parties, in methods and especially in goals, 
are large. Both are in many respects national 
parties, in audience if not in organization, but 
within each party sectional and individual dif- 
ferences are widespread. Neither is essentially a 
class party, in any narrow sense, although there 
are certainly places and sections where economic 
interests tend to gravitate toward one or the 
other. 

The nature of the American political system, 
particularly in a presidential election, tends to 
pull the parties toward the center of currently 
acceptable public policy. The constitutional sys- 
tem is not under attack. The American people 
are completely confident that the winners at the 
polls wiil assume office without disturbance and 
that either party can, in general, provide respon- 
sible administration and carry out changes in 
public policy under law. These basic assump- 
tions, widely taken for granted, are nevertheless 
of fundamental importance in describing the di- 
visiveness of issues in a campaign. They serve to 
moderate the impact of extreme claims or 
charges from any quarter. They are indispensa- 
ble to orderly government based on consent of 
the governed by majority rule. 

Not all of the issues of the 1960 campaign are 
found in the party platforms. Both parties have 
adopted platforms which may be called liberal, 
certainly by the standards of either party in an 
earlier day. Both have overridden their conserv- 
ative wings in advocating programs for govern- 
mental activity. Both have made civil rights 
pledges far beyond the point of view of many 
Southern delegates at the conventions—although 
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there are strong evidences in Southern elections 
that the traditional position of the South is not 
adamant or implacable if the issue can be han- 
dled with calmness and good temper. One may 
conclude, if the antennae of politicians are ac- 
curate, that America is entering a period of 
vastly extended governmental activity on social 
and economic fronts. 

The Democratic platform, given the title 
“The Rights of Man” and adopted July 12 by 
the convention at Los Angeles, proposes strength- 
ening international security and _ well-being, 
sweeping expansion of Federal economic and 
social action with a large budget to be balanced 
through tax reform, and abolition of all forms 
of personal discrimination. The Republican 
Party, adopting on July 27 at Chicago a plat- 
form entitled “Building a Better America,” pro- 
poses a continuance of international security, 
stronger national defense, greater economic 
growth, and a strong program for civil rights. In 
some areas, especially national defense and civil 
rights, Republican proposals were strengthened 
on the basis of agreements reached July 23 at a 
New York meeting arranged by Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon with Governor Nelson A. 
Rockefeller. With similar goals but different 
emphasis in foreign policy, and with highly com- 
parable programs in civil rights, the platforms 
differ most markedly in approach to domestic 
issues. Although goals for growth and progress 
are comparable if not identical, Democrats show 
a greater willingness to participate directly, at 
the federal level, in economic activity. Republi- 
cans emphasize growth through encouragement 
of a free economy with maintenance of a stable 
dollar. 

The campaign turns, in many of its aspects, on 
voter appraisal of the likelihood that one party 
or the other, and its candidates, may be better 
able to carry out or attain common aspirations. 
Mr. Nixon will emphasize the experience of the 
Eisenhower administration with a new and for- 
ward-looking aggressiveness in policy and ad- 
ministration. Senator John F. Kennedy, who 
speaks of the “New Frontier” as a new view and 
opportunity, a new sense of command of situa- 
tions, will also emphasize alertness in leadership 
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and decision-making. The Republican Party, 
measured by voter registrations and other indi- 
cations, has become a minority party and must 
depend on independent or Democratic votes for 
national electoral victories. The election outcome 
will be determined, however, not only by issues 
and by latent voter inclination but also by cam- 
paign strategy and organization. 


FOREIGN POLicy 


In the field of foreign policy, regarded by top 
leadership in both parties as crucial in the cam- 
paign, Republicans in their platform praise the 
accomplishments of President Eisenhower “‘as 
the greatest champion of peace and justice and 
good.” They emphasize containment of com- 
munism: “To nullify the Soviet conspiracy is our 
greatest task.” The party “reaffirms its determi- 
nation to use every peaceful means to help the 
captive nations toward their independence. . . .” 
Again, “the Eisenhower-Nixon Administration,” 
as it is called throughout the platform, “has 
demonstrated its willingness to negotiate in ear- 
nest with the Soviet Union. . . . We pledge the 
new Administration to continue in the same 
course.” 

The Republican platform pledges continued 
support of the United Nations and of regional 
organizations. It does not mention creation of 
confederations in the North Atlantic community 
and the Western Hemisphere “large enough and 
strong enough to meet modern problems and 
challenges,” a policy advocated in the Rockefel- 
ler-Nixon memorandum of agreement as issued 
by the New York governor. Military assistance 
“to our allies under the mutual security pro- 
gram should be continued with all the vigor and 
funds needed to maintain . our common 
safety.” In continuance of economic aid, “we 
would emphasize the increasing use of private 
capital and government loans, rather than out- 
right grants, as a means of fostering independ- 
ence and mutual respect”—and with the partici- 
pation of other countries with advanced econ- 
omies. 

Democratic platform pledges in foreign policy 
follow denunication of the administration. “The 
mishandling of the U-2 espionage flights—the 
sorry spectacle of official denial, retraction, and 
contradiction—and the admitted misjudging of 
Japanese public opinion are only two recent ex- 
amples of the breakdown of the Administra- 
tion’s machinery. . . .” Such episodes, following 
the crisis in Cuba and the collapse of the summit 
conference in the spring of 1960, together with 


the fact that Democrats could charge that “our 
military position today is measured in terms of 
gaps—missile gap, space gap, limited-war gap,” 
prevented Republicans from emphasizing a rec- 
ord of peace and security. (Hard-hitting answers 
were given by Representative Walter H. Judd in 
his keynote at the Republican convention and 
by Vice President Nixon in his acceptance of the 
presidential nomination.) 

Senator Kennedy had said in June, however, 
that the issue in the campaign is not who “can 
best stand up to Khrushchev” but “who can 
stand up and summon America’s vast resources 
to the defense of freedom against the most dan- 
gerous enemy it ever faced.” In that spirit the 
Democratic platform declared to the non-Com- 
munist nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica: “In the Jeffersonian tradition, we recognize 
and welcome the irresistible momentum of the 
world revolution of rising expectations for a bet- 
ter life. We shall identify American policy with 
the values and objectives of this revolution.” 
Foreign assistance programs would be changed. 
Necessary military assistance would be given. 
“But as rapidly as security conditions permit, 
we will replace tanks with tractors, bombers 
with bulldozers, and tacticians with technicians.” 
Democrats also pledged “our will, energies, and 
resources to Oppose communist aggression,” and 
to peoples in the “Communist worid” proclaimed 
“an enduring friendship which goes beyond gov- 
ernments and ideologies to our common human 
interest in a better world.” 

Both party platforms oppose recognition of 
Communist China, but Democrats add that they 
would “welcome any evidence that the Chinese 
Communist Government is genuinely prepared 
to create a new relationship based on respect for 
international obligations, including the release 
of American prisoners.” Both advocate greater 
immigration, and Democrats would give greater 
legal rights to aliens. Both favor disarmament 
and an end of nuclear testing when safeguards 
can be achieved. Both favor an open Suez Canal. 
Democrats also advocate,-as does the Republican 
administration, that the United States repeal the 
Connally Reservation, which now permits the 
United States to prevent World Court action in 
any case in which we are involved. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


On the subject of national defense, to many 
Americans the public policy of first order of 
priority, the 1960 views of the parties are far 
apart. Republicans declare that “our military 
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might has been forged into a power second to 
none.” Democrats say that Republicans have lost 
the “position of pre-eminence.” Governor Rocke- 
feller obtained endorsement in the Republican 
platform for principles of increased military ex- 
penditure “as necessary,” an important part of 
the Nixon-Rockefeller agreement more moder- 
ately worded in the platform. That agreement 
Senator Barry Goldwater, a leading Republican 
conservative, had denounced as a “Munich” sur- 
render, but President Eisenhower himself au- 
thorized rejection of that contention. Democrats 
in their platform suggested adequate deterrent 
power, balanced conventional military forces, 
and a continuous modernization. 


THE Economy 


“We Democrats believe that our economiy can 
and must grow at an average rate of 5 percent 
annually, almost twice as fast as our averzge an- 
nual rate since 1953,” declares the platform. At 
the outset they would put an end to the “high- 
interest, tight-money policy.” Inflation would be 
remedied by “monetary and credit policies prop- 
erly applied, budget surpluses in times of full 
employment, and action to restrain ‘adminis- 
tered price’ increases.” Pledges of full employ- 
ment, aid to depressed areas, full collective bar- 
gaining, repeal of a federal law allowing states 
to prohibit the union shop, planning for auto- 
mation, and a minimum hourly wage of $1.25 
are added. If national responsibilities “cannot 
be fulfilled without higher taxes, we will not 
allow political disadvantage to deter us from do- 
ing what is required.” 


Republicans answer in their platform: “De- 
spite the lamentations of the opposition . . . the 
plain fact is that our 500 billion dollar economy 
finds more Americans at work, earning more, 
spending more, saving more, investing more, 
building more than ever before in history.” Still, 
“we can and must do better.” Republicans 
“therefore accord high priority to vigorous eco- 
nomic growth and recognize that its mainspring 
lies in the private sector of the economy.” They 
“reject the concept of artificial growth forced by 
massive new federal spending and loose money 
policies.” Republicans favor tax reform, use of 
the powers of government against depression 
and inflation, elimination of feather-bedding 
practices by labor and business, and an unspeci- 
fied increase in the minimum wage. 

Both parties desire to use agricultural sur- 
pluses abroad and for reserves at home. Differ- 


ences arise, however, over what to do if surpluses 
continue after outlets are expanded. Democrats 
would impose production and marketing quotas 
which the administration has been seeking to re- 
move, and the Democrats would also institute 
price supports at go percent of parity. (Present 
supports are 70 percent or lower.) Both parties 
would retire cropland as a basic policy in con- 
trolling production, but Republicans place more 
emphasis on it. They think in terms of retiring 
80 million acres, or more than twice the amount 
retired under the Eisenhower soil bank plan ex- 
piring this year. Under the larger land retire- 
ment plan, farmers would be paid rentals of 
over $1 billion. If this plan would cancel sur- 
pluses, as Republicans believe it would, expen- 
ditures of more than $2 billion a year for price 
supports and surplus storage could be saved. 
Many Democrats but few Republicans favor 
the Brannan plan, controversial from the days of 
the Truman administration, to make goverh- 
ment payments to supplement farm income. 


In urban affairs the Democratic platform 
promises federal help for communities to “clear 
their slums, dispose of their sewage, educate 
their children, transport suburban commuters to 
and from their jobs, and combat juvenile delin- 
quency.” A cabinet department dealing with ur- 
ban and metropolitan problems is also promised. 
Republicans promise vigorous support of steps 
“to supplement and not supplant private initi- 
ative” in slum clearance and rehabilitation, new 
housing programs for the elderly and for nurs- 
ing homes, stepped-up urban planning, federal 
mortgage assistance for private housing, and re- 
search to reduce housing costs and improve 
building codes. Democrats support housing as- 
sistance for construction of more than two mil- 
lio. homes a year. 

In their platform Democrats favor “medical 
care benefits for the aged as part of the time- 
tested Social Security insurance system.” Repub- 
licans propose for “the aged needing it” health 
protection through a contributory system “with 
the option of purchasing private health insur- 
ance.” 

The Democrats advocate extensive planning of 
natural resources development—water and soil, 
pollution control, outdoor recreation, regional 
power systems, forests and minerals. Republicans 
urge “teamwork between federal, state and pri- 
vate entities” for water, forestry, power, and fish 
and wildlife development. They pledge long- 

(Continued on page 265) 





Wanted: A Partisan Foreign Policy 


~ Daniel M. Berman 





MERICANS once thought that the vigor 
of public debate on important issues 
was a significant measure of a liberal 

democracy’s health. Now all that has changed. 
Today we pride ourselves on our intellectual 
harmony. There is agreement on essentials, we 
say, and no sharp ideological cleavages divide us. 
Presidential campaigns have become a combina- 
tion popularity contest and efficiency assessment. 
They are no longer opportunities for the voter 
to select between competing philosophies of so- 
ciety and government. 

The conventional wisdom tells us that all this 
is to the good. It seems to betoken a congenial 
citizenry whose very likemindedness refutes the 
theory that struggle is an unavoidable part of 
political life. Its inevitable accompaniments are 
stability, predictability and—by no means last in 
importance—the psychological well-being which 
attends life in a big, happy, factionless family. 

Although this state of affairs is generally the 
cause of celebration, a note of concern is occa- 
sionally heard. Critics sometimes lament the fact 
that there are so few differences on important 
issues. They may even be so uncharitable as to 
ask: In the absence of debate, what distin- 
guishes us from a totalitarian society? Is exist- 
ence of the right to dissent important if no one 
exercises it on the key issues? 

Even the uncharitable critics who betray such 
uneasiness seldom go so far as to cast doubt on 
the desirability of maintaining unity (if not 
unanimity) on issues of foreign policy. Partisan 
politics and politics of any kind, we are told, 
must stop at the water’s edge. No adversary will 
ever detect the slightest chink in our national 
armor. The nations of the world will never have 
reason to doubt our unshakable unity on mat- 








Dr. Berman is Assistant Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at Washington College in Chestertown, Mary- 
land. During the past academic year, he held a Con- 
gressional Fellowship of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association and a National Convention Fellow- 
ship of the Eagleton Foundation and the Citizenship 
Clearing House. 
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ters affecting external relations. As a conse- 
quence, debate on foreign policy during the cur- 
rent Presidential campaign has generally been 
confined to questions of methodology and em- 
phasis. It has focused only rarely on fundamen- 
tal problems. On these we are a united people 
marching with one will behind our leaders to 
confront whatever dangers their superior vision 
perceives. 

This bipartisanship, or non-partisanship, in 
peacetime foreign policy is a relatively recent de- 
velopment. One of its architects was Franklin 
Roosevelt, who was determined not to rehearse 
Wilson's disastrous experiments with a partisan 
foreign policy. The fact that there had been no 
Republicans at Versailles had helped make the 
League Covenant suspect of the Senate. Roose- 
velt was resolved that the fruits of victory in 
World War II would not similarly be lost. The 
advice of Republicans was solicited and re- 
spected. One came to expect Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg to be present in American delega- 
tions at important international conferences. 

The nearly unanimous ratification of the 
United Nations Charter by the Senate seemed 
convincing proof of the wisdom of this practice. 
In the perilous postwar years, bipartisanship 
continued to be followed, first by President Tru- 
man and then by President Eisenhower. A basic 
national foreign policy was formulated. Its fun- 
damental tenets, placed beyond public debate 
and insulated from revision at the polls, in- 
cluded containment of Communism, the build- 
ing up of enormous military strength, and the 
creation of a system of alliances to encircle the 
Soviet Union. Thus it was that the American 
people demonstrated impressive unity as their 
leaders conscripted their sons, led them into 
battle in Korea, armed a large portion of the 
non-Communist world, risked lethal contamina- 
tion of the earth’s atmosphere with nuclear tests, 
perfected the weapons of chemical, biological, 
and radiological warfare, shied away from con- 
ferences with the Russians, refused to recognize 
the existence of Communist China, and em- 
braced every enemy of the Soviet Union as a 
friend of democracy. 

The habit of accepting the essential doctrines 
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of the bipartisan foreign policy became so deeply 
ingrained that, even in the face of the impossi- 
ble-to-ignore disasters, humiliations, and near- 
catastrophes of 1960, the popular response sel- 
dom went beyond an unreasoning hope that a 
mere change in personnel at the White House, 
accompanied perhaps by a streamlining of our 
policy-making machinery, would take care of 
matters. 

If 1960 means anything, however, it demon- 
strates that our mistakes have been too monu- 
mental to be eradicated by remedies so picayune. 
Weapons are becoming more terrible even as the 
possibility that they will be used becomes more 
real. Our friends are increasingly suspicious of 
American aims and concerned with the price 
they may have to pay for their alliances with us, 
even as the man-in-the-street in the Communist 
countries feels vindicated in his belief that the 
United States is indeed pursuing a warlike pro- 
gram. Disarmament still seems far away, as does 
the safety we were told could be purchased with 
“just one more” item in the military budget. 

Without doubt it would be an error to seek a 
single and simple explanation for the plight in 
which we find ourselves. But future historians 
may be inclined to place one factor high on the 
list of reasons—the very bipartisanship of which 
we are so proud. For, in our haste to forge a 
monolithic front, we have forgotten that there is 
a pragmatic argument for encouraging and stim- 
ulating debate on the important issues: the clash 
of ideas produces better ideas. 

What this means is that dissenters provide al- 
ternatives to which a nation may turn when 
other policies fail. Democracy thus possesses util- 
ity. It works. Naturally, therefore, our stress on 
unity at the expense of free debate has cost us 
dearly. By stifling vigorous discussion, we have 
discarded a superlative method for the shaping 
of good policy. 

Ironically, debate is nowhere more needed 
than in the area where we have most effectively 
throttled it—foreign policy. On relatively trivial 
issues, we would not be losing much if we chose 
to forego the benefits flowing from unrestricted 
argument. The smaller the issue, the less impor- 
tant how we resolve it. But in foreign policy, 
where the stakes may literally be life and death, 
the absence of debate becomes, in a meaningful 
sense, subversive of the national security. 

And yet this is the kind of subversion which 
will not be investigated by the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities or the Senate 
Subcommittee on Internal Security. The profes- 


sional patriots, as a matter of fact, have done 
more than their share to create an atmosphere 
in which dissent is equated with disloyalty, criti- 
cism with treason. In saner days, we may come 
to recognize that dissent is often the highest type 
of patriotism. Exhortations to rally ‘round the flag 
and urgent warnings that we must not permit 
the adversary to divide us will again be treated 
with the contempt they déserve. Meanwhile, 
however, on the issues where rational thinking, 
originality, and independence of mind are most 
necessary, we continue to equate fatuity with 
love of country, sloganeering with patriotism. 

One of the most dangerous products of this 
situation is that policy-makers often tend to 
adopt the most jingoistic alternatives available 
in order to minimize the possibility of wide- 
spread criticism. One has to be both very con- 
vinced and very courageous to interrupt a mar- 
tial rendering of the Star Spangled Banner with 
the strident insistence that discussion is not yet 
properly over. Red, white, and blue gift wrap- 
ping can cover a multitude of evils. Few dare to 
criticize chauvinists except from an even more 
extreme chauvinistic position. 

Such debate as there has been in the past few 
years illustrates the point. Bedrock criticism has 
come only from the militaristic right. Its de- 
mands have been for more armaments, for less 
negotiation, for renewed testing of atomic weap- 
ons, for exclusive reliance on naked military 
power. With some distinguished exceptions, 
those on the other side have been effectively 
silenced. As a consequence, we hear pathetically 
little about some basic questions of our foreign 
policy: whether we have become so infatuated 
with the need to “win” a third world war that 
we have, in effect, given up hope of avoiding it; 
whether we have offered in good faith a practi- 
cal program for disarmament; whether it might 
not be desirable to abandon our sterile policy of 
containment in favor of an imaginative attempt 
to raise world living standards and assuage gen- 
uinely-held fears of our true intentions; whether 
we want to accept military conscription as a 
permanent feature of our life; whether world 
government is really so utopian if it offers us the 
only means of preventing planetary suicide. 

These are the big issues—and yet they are the 
subjects on which we hear virtually nothing. 
Senators who could stimulate a truly great de- 
bate—men like J. William Fulbright and Mike 
Mansfield—usually permit themselves to be di- 
verted by bagatelles. They pretend to think they 

(Concluded on page 259) 
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REAKING through the shell of adolescent 
self-absorption is one of the main difficul- 
ties faced by high school teachers. Our 

requests for personal involvement in the class- 
room parade of people and ideas are often ig- 
nored or rebuffed. The requests are deemed ir- 
relevant; our students are pre-occupied else- 
where. 

Yet the involvement we seek is very much re- 
lated to their problems. After all, adolescents are 
struggling to discover who and what they are. 
We are ready with an exposure to values and 
convictions that can help them in their search. 
Therefore, our first task is to penetrate that shell 
of academic indifference. Only when we have 
done so, can we hope to direct some of their 
energies toward meaningful learning experiences. 

For the past ten years, one unit that has 
proven most successful in arousing spontaneous 
enthusiasm from eleventh graders centers around 
a current political campaign. More important, 
that enthusiasm can be drawn upon throughout 
the year. 

While our attention is focused on a national 
contest one year and a local one the next, the 
required papers and field work follow the same 
general outline. Shortly after school opens, the 
assignment is given. 

I. Field Work: Brief, written descriptions to follow each 
visit. 

a. Visit the campaign headquarters of a political party. 

b. Attend at least one political meeting. 

c. Interview some person actively working on the con- 
test. 

II. Concluding Paper: Due election morning, covering the 
questions listed below. 

a. What were the major issues in the campaign? Did 
the candidates discuss the issues you felt were most 
important? 

. What was the tone of the campaign? Emotional? 

Rational? Apathetic? Any special type of appeals? 

. Who do you think will win and why? 
. Who would you like to see win and why? 








The author of this article has taught at the junior 
college level as well as in the secondary school. For 
the past ten years, she has been teaching social studies 
in the Francis W. Parker School in Chicago, Illinois. 





As a starting point, the visit to headquarters 
has much to offer. For one thing students find 
the excitement of a busy office infectious. Fur- 
thermore, interviewing possibilities are abun- 
dant and information on future meetings is 
available. 

Several class sessions are devoted to an elabo- 
ration of the assignment. Occasionally students 
have spotted empty neighborhood stores being 
converted into temporary campaign headquar- 
ters. Someone invariably suggests the telephone 
directory—we are on our way. 


Consideration for the people they will meet is 
kept in the foreground. Students should avoid 
burdening a specific office or taking up too much 
of one individual's time. Campaign workers are 
involved in the deadly serious business of elect- 
ing a candidate; this dedication should be re- 
spected. (The willingness of some candidates 
and workers to devote precious pre-election time 
to non-voters has been a constant source of grati- 
fication to us. Needless to say, we are not always 
confronted with such generosity.) 

In preparation for the interview, students are 
urged to keep in mind the material to be cov- 
ered in their concluding report. We talk about 
the value of having a few specific questions 
ready. We taik about the danger of being too 
rigid in questioning; flexibility allows the cam- 
paigner freedom to bring in ideas and opinions 
we had not foreseen. 

These planning sessions also consider the com- 
parative advantages of working alone or in 
groups. Most of the children feel more comfort- 
able in a small group. It is a protective device in 
many ways. The “lone wolfer”” may be suddenly 


' attacked with a seizure of shyness, or he may run 
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out of questions before very much is learned. 
Yet there are those students who prefer to work 
alone. Perhaps they have gone to a great deal of 
trouble in arranging for an interview with an 
important candidate and wish to keep this 
“find” to themselves. At any rate, the final de- 
cision rests with the youngsters. 

Our bulletin board is turned over to the field 
workers. Since they invariably return from their 
visits with armloads of campaign literature, at- 
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tractive displays blossom forth. One portion of 
the bulletin board is reserved for announce- 
ments of coming meetings. 

The meeting is usually the most exciting part 
of the field work. Here the student may find any- 
thing. Some meetings are characterized by little 
more than tub-thumping hoopla with variations 
of the theme, “We gotta fight! Fight! Fight!” (to 
get into office). And there they sit, notebooks 
open, endlessly waiting to learn what the issues 
are, where the candidates stand, and just why 
one should “Fight! Fight! Fight!” On the other 
hand, they may find themselves participants in 
a well-organized and informative meeting, with 
plenty of time for serious questions from the 
floor. The point is there is much to be learned 
from both types of meetings, and meaningful 
comparisons of them will be made in the class 
discussions. 


Classtime is turned over to the campaign dur- 
ing the few weeks preceding the election.’ (The 
assignment is explained early in September as it 
is advantageous for the class to have a large bulk 
of time in which to arrange the field work.) By 
the time we are ready to work on the elections, 
we have usually just completed a study of the 
Constitution. This arrangement facilitates a log- 
ical movement from one unit to the next. 

Discussion opens with a comparison of expe- 
riences and impressions. There are tales of in- 
spiring candidates—alert, responsive, informed 
men and women. Occasionally a student has de- 
cided to do volunteer work for such an individ- 
ual. Other experiences are less pleasurable. Stu- 
dents are disturbed or disappointed by those 
they meet. “Mr. ‘X’ was so evasive. He kept talk- 
ing in platitudes.” “Mr. ‘Y’ didn’t seem to know 
what we were talking about. I don’t think he 
ever even heard of the Judicial Reform ques- 
tion.” 

It soon becomes apparent that the unfortunate 
Mr. “Y” is not the only one unfamiliar with the 
Illinois Judicial Reform Amendment—so are 
many in the class. Additional information is 
indicated; it becomes the topic of a special re- 
port. Other gaps appear. In the last congressional 
campaign several oral reports were devoted to 
questions raised. “What is the Kennedy-Ives Bill 


*For references, in addition to their United States his- 
tory text, students use James E. Downes, Grass-Roots Poli- 
tics (Oxford Social Studies Pamphlets). Room references 
are Frederic Ogg and P. Orman Ray, Introduction to 
American Government and the Illinois Voter's Handbook, 
published annually by the League of Women Voters. 


everyone is talking about?” “What is the water 
conservation problem in the Chicago area?” 
“Who is Mr. Taft-Hartley?” 

Other questions are looked into. We try to 
account for the function of various types of meet- 
ings, for the absence of presence of issues, for 
the comparative knowledgeability of people we 
meet. We talk about the candidates’ personali- 
ties, newspaper endorsement, organizational en- 
aorsement. We wonder what effect they will have 
on the voters. 

There is some discussion of voting habits, 
nominating procedures, and the nature of pri- 
maries and political party structure. A few of 
the questions are settled at that time, but the 
vast majority of them will be reiurned to later 
in the year. In a very real sense these discussions 
indicate points of emphasis for the remainder of 
the year’s work. 

As the election progresses, the class discussions 
tend to become quite heated. Preferences and 
prejudices are aired, not always within the 
framework of truth-seeking. We find ourselves 
participants in the infamous “all heat, no light” 
sessions. In such cases the aim has been to guide 
the discussions along lines of constructive criti- 
cism of issues, attempting to spot wild generali- 
zations when possible. This attempt is not al- 
ways successful, especially in Presidential election 
years. Nevertheless, the students are involving 
themselves in the material; it is evident that they 
do care. 


As a result of their interest, imaginative proj- 
ects have been instigated. On two occasions, in 
the midst of speculative discussions on voter re- 
sponse, someone has suggested that the class con- 
duct a poll. On the following Saturday after- 
noon, several Juniors could be found milling 
around a card table at a busy intersection. Pass- 
ersby were quizzed on such questions as, “Are 
you in favor of retaining the Electoral College?” 
or “Who will you vote for in the coming Alder- 
manic election?” The results taught us much 
about the reality of voter apathy. Our findings 
also illustrated some of the pitfalls of poll- 
taking; according to one of our polls, taken by 
the students, no one should have voted on Elec- 
tion Day! 

Other classes have taken the initiative in ar- 
ranging for mock elections. Especially instructive 
was a scheme worked out by one group during a 
Presidential campaign in which selected students 
visited various home rooms to explain the Elec- 
toral College system and arrange for a choice of 
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electors. Each room represented one state. On 
the morning of our election, the Juniors pre- 
sented an assembly program in which they ex- 
plained the day’s voting procedure, acted out 
skits based on their field work experiences, and 
presented talks for and against the candidates. 
At the end of the program, our “polls” opened; 
voting continued throughout the day. Once the 
votes were counted, the electors were notified of 
the results of their “states’” vote and urged to 
keep it a secret. 

The following day, a second assembly was 
held. A large chalkboard was on stage, ready to 
tabulate the results. Electors from each “state” 
announced their electoral and popular vote to 
the assembly. Our “victor” was proclaimed; the 
excitement was intense. 

(To date, our electoral votes have concurred 
with our popular votes. When and if they fail 
to do so, another valuable learning experience 
will have been provided.) 


As the unit comes to a close, the question 
arises; Where do we go from here? They've had 
some fun; they've impressed their parents with 
their knowledge. Now what? If students return 
to the “regular material” with a groan, or if they 
end up feeling cynical about the whole process 
(as when a favorite candidate loses), then we 
have taught some negative attitudes that had no 
connection with the original objectives of the 
unit. 

As mentioned earlier, not only does the unit 
lend itself to cross-references at many points dur- 
ing the year, but the students have usually indi- 
cated what those points should be. While the 
groups have differed widely in interests, certain 
questions tend to appear year after year. Four of 
these topics are singled out to illustrate how we 
have drawn upon the past to help illuminate the 
present. 


1. Voter Apathy. Statistics illustrating the low 
percentage of voter turn-out invariably follow 
every election. During purely local contests, the 
percentages are appalling. What is the reason? 
Is it that people are lazy and careless? Or could 
it be that the list of candidates is so long and 
involved that voter bewilderment begets voter 
apathy? 

In this context, the remarks of A. T. Burch, 
Associate Editor of the Chicago Daily News, are 
pertinent. Referring to the poor showing at a 
recent judicial election (less than one-third of 
the registered voters), he wrote: 


With all the facilities a newspaper has for getting in- 
formation, it is difficult for us to appraise the merits of 
judicial candidates. If we find the task so hard, what about 
the voter's chances of informing himself independently? 
Really, none.”” 


How did such a situation come into being? An 
examination of the Jacksonian era can be quite 
helpful. Here the impetus for fuller participation 
in government was marked; the long ballot was 
one of the many techniques employed. Now that 
more than a century has elapsed, is it not time 
to re-examine some of those techniques? The 
question is rhetorical: the answer obvious; the 
solution elusive. 


2. Spoils System. Young people are easily dis- 
turbed by the notion that many governmental 
posts are awarded for party service. As they have 
usually met some evidence of the practice during 
their field work, the problem is quite real to 
them. 

There is a wealth of historical material to 
draw upon. Their understanding of patronage— 
that political machine oiling agent—is deepened 
by studies of New York politics in the 1820's, 
Garfield’s assassination, the Pendleton Act, God- 
kin, Curtis, and later Civil Service reformers. 

One question is kept in the forefront: If we 
remove jobs as a reward for service, who is going 
to do the day-to-day campaign work—the inde- 
pendently wealthy? 


3. Issues versus “Emotionalism.” Many stu- 
dents enjoy the “emotionalism” or circus-tactics 
of a campaign. Many do not. As one girl put it, 
“Sound trucks and free coffee are insults to my 
intelligence.” She, like many other young people, 
prefers the sober discussion of the basic issues. 
While the “rah-rah” can be fun, some of the stu- 
dents feel it is more appropriate on the athletic 
field. 

Questions are posed. Suppose a candidate does 
take a definite stand on issues, many of them 
quite controversial, what risks does he run? Can 
we not say that in 1840 the platformless Whigs 
drowned the issue-packed Democrats in a barrel 
of cider? Above all, candidates want to win. If 
they feel they are endangering their chances by 
clearcut stands, how might voters convince them 
otherwise? Could voters encourage them to take 
the risk? Should they? 


4. Political party differences. While many of 
the campaigns we have studied indicated clear- 


* Chicago Daily News, November 23, 1959. 
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cut issues and party differences, this distinction 
was not always marked. It seems that the simi- 
larity of the parties is of increasing concern to 
the students, as indeed it is to many news ana- 
lysts. 

For investigation of this problem, the late 
eighteenth century conflict between Jefferson and 
Hamilton provides an excellent frame of refer- 
ence. At the turn of the century, the Federalists 
and Republicans had programs that were in 
fundamental opposition to each other. Could 
such a sharp division work today when our size 
resembles that of a continent more than a small 
nation? If they have some background in con- 
temporary European governments, fruitful com- 
parisons can be made. What does the English 
political party system teach us? The French? The 
Italian? 

To say that the above questions are nicely 
answered and neatly copied into the notebooks, 
would be a great distortion of what goes on in 
the discussions. But they are thoughtful, lively 


sessions. And familiarity with the past proves 
useful for purposes other than passing the course. 


Clearly such an assignment does not achieve 
optimum results with every student. While most 
are positively affected, some are not. There are 
those who remain untouched; they went through 
the motions and found it “wasn’t so bad.” Fortu- 
nately these students are in the decided minority. 
Perhaps their shells were too tough for our ef- 
forts. 

To summarize the value of this unit: (1) It 
involves and absorbs the interests of most stu- 
dents; (2) School, home, and community are inte- 
grated in a meaningful manner; (3) It is a 
valuable tool in breathing life into a great deal 
of historical material. 

And finally, if Vance Packard is right, if grow- 
ing numbers of “hidden persuaders” are to con- 
verge upon us at future election dates, then 
thorough investigations of electioneering proce- 
dures are essential. 





TIME FOR DECISION 
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in our long history as a nation. We will do well, 
all of us, to assess the political platforms and 
promises on these terms, and to cast our ballots 
with the sobering thought that civilization is 
hanging in the balance in our time. 

Before the polls open on election day, how- 
ever, there is homework to be done. In an article 
that appears in this issue of Social Education, 
Franklin L. Burdette presents an analysis of the 
Republican and Democratic platforms and sum- 
marizes the immediate problems we face. These 
are serious problems, but, as Professor Burdette 
points out, “not all of the issues of the 1960 
campaign are found in the party platforms.” In 
a companion article, Daniel M. Berman takes a 
cold, appraising look at the principle that “par- 
tisan politics and politics of any kind . . . must 
stop at the water’s edge,” and concludes that as 
a consequence of our bipartisan agreement “‘de- 
bate on foreign policy during the current Presi- 
dential campaign has generally been confined to 
questions of methodology and emphasis. It has 
focused only rarely on fundamental problems.” 


The issues on which the political platforms 
are silent, the fundamental problems that receive 
little if any attention in the campaign speeches 
—these must be part of our homework during 
the closing weeks of the political campaign. 

The thoughtful analyses by authors Burdette 
and Berman provide valuable guides for the 
consideration of the critical problems we face. 
The discussion by J. H. Rush plunges us into 
the sobering task of evaluating the great moral 
and intellectual issues now confronting us. As 
Professeor Rush observes, “all of the onrushing 
developments . . . which have carried our race to 
undreamed-of glory and peril are the conse- 
quences of intelligence.” 

Spiritual insight and generosity and, in Rush’s 
words, “the capacity to understand and co-oper- 
ate and to see beyond the horizon of his imme- 
diate desires’’—these are mankind's compelling 
needs. They should be constantly on our minds 
as we weigh argument against argument and 
candidate against candidate when we walk into 
the polling booths in November. 





The Developing Crisis 
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With the generous permission of the author and the publisher, we here reprint an excerpt from the 
book, The Dawn of Life.t This volume is one of the most provocative and stimulating we have read in 
many years. In the pages here reproduced, Dr. Rush points to some of the fundamental problems 
demanding our sober and sustained attention, and never more so than in this particular period when 
we are approaching what may well be the most crucial election of our time. 

Joseph Harold Rush did atomic energy research at Oak Ridge during World War II. He is now a 
member of the physics faculty at Texas Technological College. In addiiton to The Dawn of Life, he 
has published a number of articles in the Scientific American, the American Scientist, the Saturday 


Review, and other journals. 





HEN MAN learned to use fire, he 

achieved his first great access of 

power over the environment, and 
over the lives and the evolutionary future of 
other creatures. He burned forests to grow range 
grass, and he burned the grass to kill or drive 
out game. Some anthropologists believe that he 
killed off the great mammals of North America 
by this means at the close of the last ice age. 

When man invented agriculture, he gained an 
even greater advantage over competing animals. 
Where he had begun to control their use of the 
land, he now took it away from them, and en- 
slaved certain of them for his own use. With 
agriculture, he invented leisure and social sta- 
bility. With his free time, he built houses and 
made pottery and improved his weapons, and 
perhaps began to think about things he did not 
have to think about. 

Agriculture led to irrigation in the river 
valleys, and this art in turn led to greater crop 
yields, more prosperity and free time, and bigger 
cities. Men began to specialize in other things 
than food production and to trade their labor 
with one another. More complicated living con- 
ditions developed the need for increasingly for- 
mal and complex systems of government and 
social customs. Agriculture also made possible 
large-scale warfare, and encouraged the enslave- 
ment of captives. For thousands of years man 
continued to improve his arts and crafts, and to 
mature his ideas and languages. He invented 
writing, and gained much knowledge; but he 
did not achieve another basic change in his way 


*The Dawn of Light by Joseph Harold Rush. Copy- 
right © 1957 by Joseph Harold Rush. Reprinted by per- 
mission of Doubleday & Company, Inc. 


of life until the industrial revolution got under 
way in the eighteenth century. 

The essential feature of this revolution, in its 
first phase, has been the replacement of muscular 
effort by inanimate sources of power, principally 
wind or water motors and heat engines. The far 
greater abundance of such energy resources than 
of muscles has made possible an enormous ex- 
pansion of man’s activities, while relieving him 
of much hard labor. This accession of energy has 
vastly increased his power over the environment. 
Most of the increase has come about, not merely 
by the application of more energy to the old 
operations, but by a complex interplay of new 
tools and ideas. The industrial revolution has 
become a technological revolution. 

It is no accident that the recent tremendous 
advance of science has coincided with the revo- 
lution in industrial practices. The two develop- 
ments are intimately related, interdependent. To 
trace the details of this mutually fertile enter- 
prise would be an ambitious project in itself, but 
some major points are obvious. Scientific re- 
search, from astronomy to atomic energy, de- 
pends crucially upon instruments and _tech- 
niques. Many fine experimental minds of the 
past wore themselves out in frustration because 
the crafts of their times could not produce in- 
struments precise or complex enough to test 
their ideas or apply them. The invention of 
spectacles, and later telescopes and microscopes, 
created a demand for better optical glass; and 
improved glass made possible optical instruments 
that aided in the further improvement of glass, 
metals, and many other materials. At a later 
date, the discovery of the fission of uranium de- 
pended on laboratory techniques that involved 
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complex developments in electronics, nuclear 
physics, and analytical chemistry. Application of 
the discovery, in turn, has revolutionized mili- 
tary and political strategy, and through the de- 
velopment of radioisotopes and atomic power 
plants is bringing great advances in transporta- 
tion, electric power generation, and a host of de- 
tailed industrial, medical, and scientific applica- 
tions. Each new discovery or technique is applied 
in dozens or hundreds of different fields, leading 
to still further discoveries whose influence re- 
verberates throughout science and industry. A 
growing technology is itself a chain reaction. 

Recently the technological revolution has en- 
tered its second phase, the substitution of ma- 
chines for brains. This idea has long been famil- 
iar in a general way, and has been applied in 
engine speed governors, automatic pattern looms, 
mechanical calculators, and many other rela- 
tively simple situations. But mechanism is clumsy 
and sluggish in operation. Truly automatic con- 
trol of complex machines became generally feasi- 
ble only with the intensive development of elec- 
tronic science during the past forty years. Today 
the automatic factory is no longer a dream. At 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, the largest factory unit in 
the country performs the delicate task of sepa- 
rating the explosive and the inert isotopes of 
uranium on a massive scale—and its operation 
is almost entirely automatic. . . . There is every 
prospect that automation will soon eliminate 2 
host of repetitive tasks, and free large numbers 
of people for more satisfying and diversified use 
of their time. 


Along with the transition to mechanized 
power and control, another fundamental revolu- 
tion is taking place. That is the trend from 
adaptation of materials to chemical synthesis. 
From the time the first ape man hurled a rock 
or swung a stick until late in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, man had expanded his power almost en- 
tirely by selecting existing objects and substances 
and adapting them to his purposes. He did not 
make many new substances. As a necessary con- 
sequence, his purposes were seriously modified 
and constrained by his available materials. If he 
needed clothes, he took the skin and fur of an 
animal to supplement his own skin. Later he 
wove hair, wool, or plant fibers into cloth; but 
this art, even in the most modern textile plants, 
is only an elaborate adaptation of natural sub- 
stances. Early man shaped rocks for tools and 
weapons, and later worked the native gold and 
other metals that he found in a few places. 


These processes also are simple adaptation—even 
the melting and molding of copper, which did 
not change its substance. 

But when man first smelted metallic iron from 
its oxide, or melted soda and sand into glass, he 
entered unwittingly into a new phase of control 
of his environment. He had begun to change the 
very substances of the earth about him. For long 
centuries his knowledge of such syntheses was 
limited mainly to a few accidentally discovered 
tricks with metals and ceramics. Then advances 
in chemistry supplemented art with understand- 
ing, and the deliberate synthesis of materials be- 
gan to expaud. A German chemist synthesized 
indigo, and the ancient trade with the Orient in 
that dye collapsed. One of the first synthetic 
plastics, celluloid, was made from guncotton and 
camphor, and the enterprising Japanese gained 
practically a world monopoly of the essential 
camphor. They planted immense groves of cam- 
phor trees and drove up the price until exasper- 
ated Western chemists found out a way to make 
camphor cheaply from turpentine. A generation 
later the Japanese, who have been singularly un- 
lucky in such matters, lost the bulk of their silk 
trade almost overnight when Western chemical 
industries began to produce rayon... . 

The list of such developments could be multi- 
plied endlessly. From automobile tires to aspirin, 
man has duplicated scarce natural materials or, 
more often, created entirely artificial substances 
more suited to his needs. From designing prod- 
ucts around the most adaptable materials, the 
trend now is toward synthesizing materials whose 
properties approach the ideal requirements of 
the product. 

By these novel means, man has built a society 
different from anything ever before seen on 
earth. Technological civilization differs from the 
culture of ice-age man as radically and almost as 
incomprehensibly as the human organism differs 
from inanimate matter. That in itself would be 
cause only for astonishment and even congratu- 
lation, rather than alarm. What makes man a 
driven creature and a threat even to himself is 
not what he is doing, but the scale on which he 
is doing it. Every form of life expands its num- 
bers as far as the environment permits, and man 
thus far has been no exception. Nobody knows 
how many people were living during the last ice 
age before the march toward civilization really 
began. As a hunter matching wits and strength 
with the hunted, man had no great advantage, 
and his numbers probably were effectively 
checked by disease, famine, and the beasts that 
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preyed upon him. Even with improved weapons 
and the fine hunting that followed the retreat of 
the ice, the human races numbered probably no 
more than five million people in the entire 
world. 

Agriculture brought a tremendous increase in 

the food supply and made it more dependable. 
With transient ups and downs, the human popu- 
lation increased steadily through the centuries. 
As it grew, it pre-empted more and more land 
for cultivation, steadily depleting the population 
of wild animals and plants. Asia, the Mediter- 
ranean lands, and more lately Europe filled up 
with men. Only Africa, Australia, and the Ameri- 
cas remained as little-touched hunting grounds. 
Empires and cultures waxed and waned. At the 
beginning of the industrial revolution the hu- 
man population was about a half billion. 
' The technological revolution, with its im- 
provements in agriculture, housing, sanitation, 
and medicine, sent the human growth curve up 
more steeply than ever before. Today the world’s 
population is five times what it was in the seven- 
teenth century, and it will double again by the 
end of this century at the present rate of increase. 
Under ideal conditions, a population increases 
at a geometric, or exponential rate: that is, it 
continues to double and redouble in a certain 
fixed time interval. This is the tendency in the 
human population, though it is modified by vari- 
ous limiting factors. 

There is a “catch” problem that goes like this. 
A certain kind of bacteria divide—thus doubling 
their population—once every minute. If one such 
cell is placed in a test tube of nutrient fluid at 2 
o'clock and at 2:30 the tube is half full of bac- 
teria, at what time will it be full? The answer is 
2:31! The larger the population, the more serious 
the consequences of its doubling. 

When men first wandered into North America 
ten or twenty thousand years ago, they took ap- 
parently several thousand years to spread their 
sparse population from Alaska to Cape Horn. 
The swarming population of Europe spilled fifty 
million people into the Americas—ten times the 
world population in the ice age—and these and 
their progeny swept from ocean to ocean in four 
short centuries. Unlike their predecessors, they 
utterly changed all that they touched. Native 
cultures vanished, the teeming wild life dwindled 
or was extinguished, forests were cut and the 
tall prairie grass went under the plow. Fences and 
houses went up, and the heritage that all life 
had shared became private property... . 

Some bits of wilderness remain, but they will 


disappear in a twinkling. This modern conquest 
of the American continents is sharply instructive, 
for it dramatizes by its suddenness what has hap- 
pened more slowly in the Old World. As Loren 
C. Eiseley puts it, man is himself a flame, sweep- 
ing through the world and consuming its re- 
sources insatiably. As his population rises, it 
presses ever more urgently upon the environment 
and upon the very existence of other species. 
The crisis comes suddenly. A country half-filled 
with people, in terms of what it can decently 
support, finds itself full in one doubling-time, 
like the test tube of bacteria that is half-empty 
one minute and overflowing the next. If the 
supplies of food and other necessities are not 
drastically increased, life becomes marginal. In 
another generation it becomes desperate. 

In four hundred years, the population of the 
United States has built up to about 160 million 
people. It has more than doubled since 1go0, and 
is due to double again by the year 2000. An in- 
crease of 80 million people has been impressive, 
and has hinted of what it will be like to live in a 
crowded country. A further increase of 160 mil- 
lion will drastically affect our way of life—and 
that is looking ahead less than one man’s life- 
time. I have singled out this country to illustrate 
the onrushing population crisis, not because 
what happens here will be any worse than what 
has already happened in some other parts of 
the world, but because our situation is unique. 
An advanced culture has been let loose in a 
primitive land, and for a moment, before our 
chance is lost forever, we have a glimpse of what 
life may one day be if man is willing to be man. 
Next to the insistent but transient threat of 
atomic catastrophe, the control of his numbers is 
man’s most urgent problem; and it will be with 
him always. The solution of the problem re- 
quires only a trivial amount of intelligence, 
widely diffused. A race that is capable of splitting 
atoms and riding to the planeis ought to be able 
to meet the challenge. 


The necessity for population control high- 
lights a peculiarly devilish characteristic of the 
artificial way of life that man has devised. Con- 
trol always breeds the need for more control. 
When man started to use fire, he must have had 
to learn to co-operate in controlling outbreaks 
that threatened his hunting grounds or his life. 
When he released atomic energy, the necessity 
for special controls was even more obvious and 
urgent. Every gain in control of the environment 
disturbs the equilibrium in such a way that 
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still more elaborate controls become necessary, 
whether the outcome be a bucket brigade or an 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Such controls must be applied both to the 
physical environment and to man himself. The 
relation between a hunter and his prey is a 
rather loose sort of understanding. But when 
man became a farmer, he lost his freedom and to 
some extent his individual identity. He merged 
himself in a flock of goats or a field of grain, and 
his life was controlled by that dominant interest. 
He has had to build fences, divert water for 
irrigation, fight off predators, cure diseases of his 
animals, kill insect pests, submit to laws that de- 
fine his property rights, go to war to repel in- 
vaders, and render taxes to pay for the wars and 
the laws. Today he tries to control the rainfall, 
and when he finally succeeds he will be en- 
meshed in still another layer of legal controls. 

When people and animals live literally on the 
land, the mineral elements that are essential to 
life are returned continually to the soil. Modern 
industrial society, however, strips the nutrients 
from millions of acres of crop lands annually, 
consumes them in cities, and washes the residues 
into the sea. Crop yields deteriorate, and their 
nutritional quality deteriorates also. Bison and 
antelope and the beasts and men that fed upon 
them roamed the North American prairies for 
thousands of years, and the grass still grew to a 
horse’s shoulders when the white men came. 
Now, after the farmers have mined that same 
prairie soil no more than a hundred years, its 
fertility is largely gone and wind and water 
erosion take what man has left. Increasing care 
and effort are required to replenish the depleted 
minerals in the soil, and more controls both 
physical and social to prevent further abuse. 

Late in 1945, a large manufacturer of photo- 
graphic materials began to get complaints on 
film it had recently sold. Customers repeatedly 
had found that their pictures were spoiled by 
tiny black spots scattered over the negatives. 
These were not dirt, but spots that had devel- 
oped photographically as if they had been ex- 
posed. The defective film had been supplied in 
sheets packaged between stiffening layers of 
coarse strawboard. The lot that was being used 
at that time had been made from wheat straw 
harvested in the Midwest in the late summer of 
1945, im the path of the fallout of radioactive 
dust from the first atomic bomb at Alamogordo. 

That incident probably was the first practical 
intimation, outside of the atomic project, of a 
new kind of hazard that already has excited a 


world-wide clamor for more control. We have 
heard much about it since then, and will hear 
much more. Mankind seems to be irrevocably 
committed to the development of atomic energy. 
Even apart from the catastrophic effects of 
atomic war, the planet is certain to be progres- 
sively more contaminated with radioactive ma- 
terial as industrial uses of atomic energy multi- 
ply. Disposal techniques cannot be perfect, and 
no technology is immune to accidents. The sink- 
ing of an atomic ship, the crash of an atomic 
plane, any serious mishap in an atomic power 
reactor, will add to the burden of radioactive 
dust at large in the atmosphere and oceans. 


Man has blithely used the atmosphere he 
breathes as an open sewer, pouring into it the 
smoke from his hearths and the conglomerate 
soot and fumes from his factories and automo- 
biles. In the cities, the results have been dis- 
tressingly obvious, and additional controls have 
been imposed in most places to reduce the filth 
to bearable levels. Some results are not so obvi- 
ous. An important ingredient of most smoke is 
carbon dioxide. Wherever wood or coal or gaso- 
line, or most other fuels, are burned, large quan- 
tities of this gas are produced. 

Even though carbon dioxide composes only a 
trivial fraction of the atmosphere, it is vital to 
plant growth and is probably essential to the 
regulation of the earth’s temperature. Carbon di- 
oxide is transparent to light in the visible and 
adjacent regions of the spectrum, which is the 
range in which most solar radiation comes to us. 
But it is opaque in important regions of the long 
infrared “heat waves” that radiate back from the 
earth into space. Thus carbon dioxide in the at- 
mosphere acts somewhat like the glass roof of a 
greenhouse. It tends to trap solar energy, confin- 
ing it to the earth. Not enough of the gas is pres- 
ent in the atmosphere to confine the heat radia- 
tion completely, however, and the temperature 
balance is therefore quite sensitive to changes in 
its concentration. 

Until about seventy years ago, man’s augmen- 
tation of the atmospheric carbon dioxide was not 
important. He burned little but wood for fuel, 
and so disturbed the natural balance of photo- 
synthesis and decay but slightly. The rapid rise 
in consumption of coal and oil, however, has 
loosed great quantities of carbon dioxide derived 
from fossil fuels that had long been removed 
from the natural atmospheric cycle. The result- 
ing increase in the concentration of atmospheric 
carbon dioxide is already becoming a source of 
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concern, although its effects are not fully estab- 
lished. Since 1900 the average temperature over 
the earth has risen about one degree, and esti- 
mates indicate that enough carbon dioxide prob- 
ably has accumulated to produce that effect. This 
example might be coincidence; but it appears 
likely that, if we continue to burn coal and oil at 
even the present rates, we shall gravely affect the 
climate of the earth within a century. Two or 
three degrees may seem a trivial increase in tem- 
perature, but the climatic balance is so sensitive 
that even a small change can have drastic effects. 
The difference between the present climate and 
an ice age is believed to depend upon a tempera- 
ture difference of perhaps five degrees. So we 
shall have to have more controls, to limit the 
production of carbon dioxide or to deal with its 
consequences—and this at a time when few peo- 
ple even suspect that we have an atmospheric 
problem besides smog. Imagine a Senator or a 
U. N. delegate introducing a proposal to ration 
coal and petroleum in order to avoid overheat- 
ing the earth! Yet the problem will have to be 
dealt with, and the time is not long. 

We may seem to have wandered somewhat 
from the subject, but the essential point still is 
that all of the onrushing developments we have 
mentioned, which have carried our race to un- 
dreamed-of glory and peril, are the consequences 
of intelligence. In a geological snap of the fin- 
gers, this alien manifestation of the life process 
has wrought more changes on earth than have 
resulted from millions of years of natural evolu- 


tion. Not the least of the changes man has 
wrought have been upon himself. From a wild, 
nearly lawless predator, he has moved in a few 
millennia into a status that is novel and difficult 
to evaluate. Man today has immense power, but 
power alone is not freedom. The massive and 
intricate technological society that is the instru- 
ment of his power itself exhibits the emergent 
quality of an organism, and man no longer con- 
trols it. It controls him. Man has traded the free- 
dom that every wild thing cherishes for some- 
thing else, and I believe he misses it. 

In the long view, the severest penalty that man 
has paid for his lordship of the planet may be 
the shutdown of his evolutionary progress. That 
is not a certain conclusion, but some anthropolo- 
gists believe that the ruthless selection process 
that thrust man to his present eminence ceased 
to be effective as life became easy for him. On 
this view, man has reached a plateau in the 
development of his body and brain, and has 
switched almost entirely to an artificial mode of 
evolution—vicariously, through the manipula- 
tion of his environment. Yet he may still have 
resources for increasing his capacity to under- 
stand and co-operate and to see beyond the hori- 
zen of his immediate desires. 

Man is the most promising try that life has 
made in its devious bid for increasing order in a 
recalcitrant universe, and curiosity if nothing 
more sustains the hope that he will go on. As 
N. J. Berrill has aptly put it, “. . . this is no place 
to stop, halfway between ape and angel.” 





WANTED: A PARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY 
(Continued from page 250) 


are doing their part by recommending that our 
foreign service officials gain proficiency in for- 
eign languages, that our planning machinery 
needs overhauling, and that we have not been 
sufficiently “consistent.” The really big problems 
remain undiscussed and the really big questions 
remain unanswered, as the Democratic Presi- 
dential and Vice-Presidential candidates ailow 
Republican spokesmen for the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency to “brief” them—and thus take 
them into camp. 

Before every election we nag our people to 
register and vote, and after every election we 
berate them for having shirked their democratic 
duty by staying away from the polls. Perhaps part 
of the reason for the colossal lack of interest they 
will undoubtedly demonstrate again on Novem- 


ber 8 is the feeling that nothing very important 
is really being decided. Although the campaign 
speeches are entertainingly violent, only the in- 
nocent think that on Election Day the funda- 
mental postulates of policy will be on the line. 
Americans are developing a “what-can-I-do?” 
fatalism which augurs ill for our vaunted democ- 
racy. 

There are a great many allegedly settled issues 
which must be re-opened to new partisan debate 
if we are to begin reversing this baleful trend. 
No field offers us a better starting point than 
foreign policy. Partisanship is not a dirty word 
and debate is not an unseemly occupation. Pre- 
cious little time remains in which to rehabilitate 
them and use their products to avert the un- 
thinkable war. 





Political Training for 
Future Teachers 


Sanford D. Gordon 








ECIDING what should go into a one- 
semester course in Politics and Govern- 
ment can produce quite a headache. To 
a political scientist whose orientation starts (and 
sometimes ends) with the political organization 
of man, little more than what Oscar Levant re- 
ferred to some years ago as “a smattering of ig- 
norance” results. Who can deny the importance 
of learning the structure and functioning of gov- 
ernment, political theory and the history of po- 
litical parties, politics in action? Theoretically, 
the problem is almost always settled by finding 
some other field that can be eliminated. A short 
reflection on political reality and the strength 
of the vested interest groups found in other disci- 
plines results in a resignation to the status quo 
or a more intense headache. 

What is most easily eliminated? The simple 
pragmatic selection would be that area which 
would show up least in our formal evaluation 
instruments—political participation. Examina- 
tions rarely ask such questions as: What are poli- 
ticians like? How do you organize a political 
campaign? How does one go about getting into 
politics? What pressures are exerted on the poli- 
tician and how free is he to pursue his ideals? 
Are you most effective as a member of a party or 
as an independent? Can you be effective as a 
member of the minority in a one-party area? The 
truth is that our highly structured society fre- 
quently prevents us from teaching those things 
which are most fundamental to getting along in 
this world. 

At State University College of Education at 
Oneonta, New York, participation in politics has 
been stressed with a minimum of interference 
with the more formal learning that traditionally 
goes into a course in Politics and Government. 
Instead of writing a term paper, students choose 
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one of the projects listed below, each having 
varying degrees of involvement in politics. 

1. Aid a political party in the present cam- 
paign. The two major parties in Oneonta can 
use a limited number of workers. The work may 
consist of typing, telephoning, checking enroll- 
ments, checking registrations, poll watching, etc. 
Each student will be assigned to a ward leader 
and expected to work as a regular party worker 
would. A minimum of ten hours work is ex- 
pected. 

Keep a log book in which you include: types 
of work carried on, techniques and strategy used 
in campaign, an interview with the ward leader 
or a candidate, evaluation of party regulars, ef- 
fectiveness of the organization and the campaign, 
any unusual experiences, suggestions for improv- 
ing the organization and the campaign. 

2. Aid a candidate. A few candidates like to 
have from one to three students assigned to them 
directly. See your instructor, and he will make 
the assignment. Participants in this project are 
required to keep a log describing the types of 
work carried on and the number of hours 
worked. Show the relation of each activity to the 
total campaign. Using the criteria for a good 
campaign, show what was done and what should 
have been done. Analyze your candidate show- 
ing his strong and his weak points. How does he 
measure up to your ideas of what a good poli- 
tician should be? 

3. Make a detailed survey of your home elec- 
tion district. On the basis of your survey, make a 
specific prediction of the results of the November 
election in your district. This project should in- 
clude the following: 

a. Map of your election district. 

b. Approximate potential voting population 

of your district. 

Number of enrolled Democrates and Re- 

publicans. (If possible, include third par- 

ties, minor parties.) 
. Results of previous elections in your district. 

Percentage of potential voters who have 

previously voted. 


c. 
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The important issues, if any, in your dis- 
trict. 

. An analysis of the way representative peo- 
ple feel about the elections. Interviews of a 
sampling of citizens may be helpful. 

. Names of all candidates who will be on the 
ballot. Background information on those 
candidates whose election results you plan 
to predict. 

i. Interviews with ward leaders, regular party 
workers, and candidates about their views 
on issues and outcomes. 

j. On the basis of all the information you can 
gather, make your prediction. This predic- 
tion should include the number of people 
you expect to vote and the number of votes 
the winning and losing candidates will re- 
ceive. Exact numbers should be given in 
every instance. 

4. During this semester make at least two visits 
to the meetings of the Oneonta City Council or 
a Commission or Board meeting. (Your home 
town will, of course, be substituted for Oneonta.) 
It is desirable to make two consecutive visits in 
order to follow through on problems discussed. 
Write a report including the following: 

a. The structure, organization, and jurisdic- 

tion of this body. 

b. The significant items discussed and/or acted 
upon. 

c. An evaluation of the participants, giving 
evidence of your findings. 

d. Evidence of partisan alignment, if any. 

e. An interview with a participant including, 
if possible, his or her opinion on the present 
city charter, controversial problems, the role 
of the local party unit in local government, 
and any other relevant information you 
might obtain. 

5. Organize a political campaign team to wage 
battle in at least two schools. Each team should 
include speakers for major candidates, research 
staff, publicity agent, and campaign manager. 
The schools and the times for visitations and 
campaigning will be supplied by the instructor. 
The time and place for holding mock elections 


should be worked out by the campaign manager. 


of the teams of the two major parties with the 
sponsoring instructor of each of the schools. 
After each mock election, reports should be 
turned in evaluating the campaign. These re- 
ports should include the strategy of the cam- 
paign, its strengths and weaknesses, and what 
improvements might be made. 

6. Interview someone who openly champions 


the cause of one of the minor political parties. 
Try to determine: 

a. What assumptions he makes about the 
American political process. 

b. On what grounds he opposes both major 
parties. 

. The major goals of his party. 

. What chance he sees for his party's success. 
If he predicts success, try to find out what 
accompanying changes would have to take 
place in the socio-economic structure before 
this would be possible. Make a value judg- 
ment as to the efficacy of the party and the 
soundness of its ideology. 

7. Trace the results of the Presidential elec- 
tions in your home district from 1928 to 1956. If 
there have been dramatic shifts in party prefer- 
ence, how do you account for this? If your dis- 
trict has consistently supported one party, how 
do you account for that? In your analysis take 
the following points into consideration: 

a. The political climate and the economic 

situation in the nation as a whole. 

b. Changes in racial, ethnic, and religious com- 
position of your district. (Do racial, ethnic, 
and religious groups vote as a bloc?) 

. The economic base of your district. How 
most people make a living. Do people vote 
for their economic interests? 

d. The degree of sophistication about political 
issues. Interview at least one political party 
leader from each of the major parties, pref- 
erably one who has lived in your district 
during most of this period. Your local news- 
paper and the reporters on it might also 
prove to be an extremely useful source of 
information. 

8. Select a pressure group that is not affiliated 
with a party, but which is actively seeking to 
bring about some reform in Oneonta (or your 
home town). Check the literature of the group 
and interview its officers or members. Write a re- 
port including the following: 

. Purpose of the group. 

. Brief history of its development. 

. Its successes and failures. 

. Its methods for accomplishing its objectives. 

. Why it remains outside the political parties. 

. What experience it has had with the politi- 
cal parties. 

. Comparison with the methods used by po- 
litical parties for accomplishing its objec- 
tives. 

9. Select five politicians including at least one 
U. S. Senator, one U. S. Representative, one 
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member of the State Legislature, and one mem- 
ber of a legislative body below the state level. 

a. Write a brief political biography of each, 
including their position on controversial 
issues. 

. Try to obtain some information about each 
from those who oppose them. 

Evaluate the position each plays in his po- 
litical party. 

. Based on all the evidence you have ob- 
tained, predict the future success or failure 
of each. 

To secure some of this information, you should 
write a letter to each requesting his point of 
view on one major issue. All such letters and 
answers must be submitted with your report. 

Some of the projects stated above came out of 
discussions held by the Citizenship Clearing 
House at Syracuse University. The C.C.H. is de- 
voted to encouraging political participation by 
students and faculty. Other ideas originated at 
our own institution. Each institution and each 
location should select projects best suited to 
their particular situation. 

The only measure we have for determining the 
success of our program on campus is the de- 
gree of participation of our juniors and seniors 
in political activities. Since our Politics and 
Government course is required in the sophomore 
year and no other courses stress political par- 
ticipation, active participation by our upper 
classmen in the Young Democrats and Young 
Republicans, and volunteer work by these stu- 
dents during campaigns would seem to indicate 
some success. The nucleus of both clubs come 
from upper classmen, many volunteers appear 
during election time who are not members of 
the political clubs, and the County Chairmen of 
both parties have frequently used the services of 
those who have gained experience in the past for 
performing some of their pet projects. October 
is an exciting time on our campus. Our students 
talk about candidates, issues, and campaign tech- 
niques. Candidates have visited our campus fre- 
quently and have found themselves caught up in 
the excitement. This past summer one of our 
students spent three weeks on Congressman 
Samuel Stratton’s staff. 

In order to set up a program for political 
participation it is necessary for the instructor to 
build a working relationship with the local po- 
litical leaders of both parties. Frequently this in- 
volves orienting these leaders to the advantages 
that can stem from an active and eager young 
force which can help during campaigns in a 
realistic and sophisticated manner. Both students 


and party leaders can profit by their mingling 
together for a cause. The students recognize that 
politicians are usually sincere, hard working peo- 
ple who frequently put in more than they get 
out of their participation. The political leaders 
have the opportunity of finding out what young 
people are like and what they are seeking. 

In one-party areas the political leaders of the 
major party may be afraid to disturb the politi- 
cal balance. If your orientation doesn’t help, you 
may find the state director of the party’s youth 
activities can help you. Generally, the more di- 
rectly you bring in party leaders in planning 
your projects, the more eager they will be to 
cooperate. 

The formation of Young Democratic and 
Young Republican Clubs in your institution can 
help in the setting up of projects and can act as 
a liaison between the school and the party. In 
Oneonta our Young Democrats have been given 
special projects by our local Democratic party 
which were later used in campaigns. Our Young 
Republicans have worked with the Greater 
Oneonta Young Republican Club in organizing 
meetings and rallies and in connection with 
registration. Both Democratic and Republican 
County Chairmen have recognized the value of 
these clubs and have been willing to help at all 
times. 

In some institutions the chief obstacle in set- 
ting up a program is found with the administra- 
tion, the Board of Trustees, or the school board. 
Too often these well-meaning people anticipate 
objections from the community and the local 
parties that never really exist. If good rapport is 
built up with local party leaders, a phone call 
or a joint statement by them to those who object 
can dissolve those fears. If this does not work, 
contacting State party leaders or the regional 
headquarters of the Citizenship Clearing House 
may do the trick. In our case, a policy statement 
recognizing the value of participation in politics 
by the State University of New York eliminated 
all such difficulties. 

One last suggestion. If practical politics are to 
be taught, it seems logical that the instructor 
himself should have some practical experience in 
it. The enthusiasm, compromise, and frustration 
that come with political participation cannot be 
adequately learned from a textbook. The local 
environment may dictate how active and open 
that participation may be, but if teachers are to 
recognize themselves as first class citizens they 
cannot afford to hide behind an academic robe 
lettered non partisan. Good teachers are also 


good doers. 





Teaching About the Election 
in the Elementary Grades 


J. D. McAulay 











HE FORTHCOMING Presidential elec- 

tion offers a golden opportunity for real- 

istic, functional teaching in elementary 
school sociai studies classes. In the primary 
grades, children should learn what purpose a 
President of the United States serves; who the 
present President is; and why there will be a 
change of Presidents. A pupil in the lower grades 
should be able to locate Washington, where the 
President lives. He should know that this city is 
the nation’s capital, and that the White House 
is the home of each President while he is in of- 
fice. He should gain some appreciation of the 
fact that a United States citizen is greatly privi- 
leged in being able to vote to select someone to 
fill the highest office in the land, and that this 
privilege carries with it the responsibility to vote 
intelligently. 

The child of the middle grades desires facts 
and details on a wide variety of topics.’ At this 
grade level, then, it is possible to introduce not 
only the names of the principal personalities in- 
volved in the Presidential election, but also 
something of the background of each candidate. 
Class discussions can include some of the broad 
differences between the Democratic and the Re- 
publican party platforms, and the first steps can 
be taken to develop an understanding of the 
process of a Presidential election. 

The time spent on a unit on the Presidential 
election may vary from as little as one week for 
the first grade to as much as three weeks for the 
sixth grade. In any unit of this kind there are 
several dangers a teacher should make every ef- 
fort to avoid. 

First, there is the tendency to include too 
much detail, too much for even sixth-graders to 
handle. The unit may become so cluttered with 
minor political issues and multi-numbered per- 
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sonalities that the pupils will not be able “to see 
the forest for the trees.” The teacher must con- 
stantly bear in mind that the primary concern 
is that the child secure some knowledge of the 
Presidential candidates and some understanding 
of the major political issues involved in the cam- 
paigns. 

A second danger is that the teacher may un- 
wittingly place too much emphasis upon one of 
the candidates. If this occurs, the thinking of the 
entire class is likely to become pro-Republican 
or pro-Democrat. It is true, of course, that even 
if the teacher is careful to avoid this pitfall, the 
temper of the community may cause such a cli- 
mate to develop. The teacher must, therefore, 
strive constantly to keep the information con- 
cerning the two candidates and their respective 
parties as balanced as possible, and to remain 
completely objective in class discussions, in guid- 
ing unit projects, and in the selection of mate- 
rials to be used in the election unit. 

It is in this latter activity, the selection of ma- 
terials, that a third danger lies. Much of the 
available material is too complicated in content, 
too difficult in reading level, and too massive in 
information to be of use in the average elemen- 
tary school classroom. The teacher must care- 
fully, sort, sift, and select the material to be 
used. It may be necessary to re-write some of it, 
simplifying both the writing and the concepts to 
coincide with the reading level of the class and 
the degree of understanding the pupils are ca- 
pable of achieving. Such rewritten material may 
be mimeographed for individual student use or 
placed on the blackboard for reading and copy- 
ing. 

Resource materials must be made available if 
a unit on the Presidential campaigns is to be a 
success. Recent issues of such magazines as Life? 
and Look are good sources of information. Many 


*Alvina Trent Burrows. Teaching Children in the Mid- 
dle Grades. New York: D. C. Heath, 1953, p. 3. 

? The July 4, 1960 issue of Life contains pictures and 
information that could be useful for such a unit. 
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helpful booklets and pamphlets are obtainable 
from the state and national headquarters of 
both the Democratic and the Republican parties 
and from the League of Women Voters. News- 
papers with differing political points of view 
can serve a good purpose. Audio-visual aids will 
help—perhaps a radio for newscasts and cam- 
paign speeches, a carto-craft slated outline map 
of the United States, and, of course, films and 
filmstrips. Fortunate, indeed, is the social studies 
teacher who can call on intelligent, objective, 
well balanced resource persons to talk to the 
children and explain some of the specific issues 
involved in the Presidential election. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


The following activities are best suited for use 
in the primary grades: 

Make posters and campaign buttons. The chil- 
dren can make charts or posters, one for each 
candidate. They can paste pictures of the candi- 
dates on large sheets of butcher paper and print 
the appropriate campaign slogan on each poster. 
They can make campaign buttons from bottle 
caps. It may be that the completed posters can 
be displayed in the corridors or in the assembly 
hall. 

Learn about the White House. Have the class 
collect pictures and views of the White House 
and display them on the bulletin board. Help 
the children to make a simple model of the 
White House from pasteboard cartons. When 
this is placed on the sand table, the children 
can with small twigs and colored paper, add 
“grounds” to their White House, locating such 
spots as the east lawn and the rose garden. 
Added interest can be stimulated by having the 
children make two cardboard figures on each of 
which they paste a picture (cut from the news- 
paper) of one of the Presidential candidates. 
Place the figures at either side of the White 
House door, and as soon as the election results 
are known, the successful candidate can “move 
into” the White House. 

Make “maps for voters.” Have the children 
ask their parents which of the polling booths in 
the community is the one in which they will cast 
their ballots. Each child can then construct a 
map showing the route his parents will take to 
reach the polling booth. 

Write a play. Ask the children to pretend that 
both Presidential candidates have been invited 
to have breakfast with President Eisenhower at 
the White House. Help them to imagine the 
conversation that would take place and to set it 


down in the form of a play. Perhaps the Presi- 
dent could describe to the candidates the re- 
sponsibilities of his office, and some of the ac- 
complishments of his own administration. 

Make a mural. Point out to the children the 

great differences between the housing, furniture, 
and dress of the first President and the present 
one. Ask them to create a mural, or frieze, de- 
picting these differences. 
_ Choose a President. Ask the children to watch 
one of the Presidential candidates speaking on 
TV and to write down or remember two or three 
things he said. Then, in class, let the group com- 
pose a letter, which the teacher can write on the 
blackboard, to one or both of the candidates, 
telling why this particular class would (or would 
not) vote for him. If the class is sufficiently ad- 
vanced, a simple “Presidential election” with a 
polling booth, a registered voters list, and simple 
ballot might be held, and the results compared 
with the outcome of the actual election. 


The following activities are better suited for 
the intermediate grades: 

Evaluate election material appearing in vari- 
ous newspapers throughout the country. Ask 
each member of the class to select a different 
state capital and to write a letter to the office of 
its leading newspaper, requesting a copy of a 
particular issue of the paper. The class must 
agree upon one specific date (perhaps a Labor 
Day weekend publication would be a good 
choice) in order to assure coverage of the same 
developments in the campaign in all the news- 
papers to be used in this project. Once the news- 
papers are in hand—and if a large class is in- 
volved, as many as 35 different states may be 
represented—the students can begin their evalua- 
tion. They can compare all the material dealing 
with the campaign which appears in their par- 
ticular newspaper with that of the papers re- 
ceived by other members of the class. They can 
compare the editorials, the letters to the editor, 
the cartoons, and the news stories concerning 
each of the Presidential candidates. After much 
thought and discussion, the class can prepare a 
summary of the policies of all the newspapers that 
favor one candidate and of all those that favor 
the other. 

Gather cartoons. Have the children collect as 
many cartoons dealing with the Presidential 
campaigns and platforms as possible. Such car- 
toons are easily available from newspapers, mag- 
azines, and periodicals. Discuss the cartoons in 
class, asking the children to tell in their own 
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words what they think the cartoonist meant to 
imply. Ask each member of the class to draw a 
cartoon of his own and display the best, if not 
all of them, on the bulletin board. 

Visit a polling booth. This may not be feasi- 
ble in all communities, but, if possible, organize 
such a visit to take place on the day before the 
actual voting is to take place. It will be most 
helpful if an official who is to be present at the 
balloting can be persuaded to visit the class and 
explain the polling booth’s operation before the 
class visit is made. 

Prepare murals. Have the children create two 
murals: one illustrating the life and career of 
the Democratic candidate for the Presidency, the 
other performing the same service for the Re- 
publican candidate. 

Make time charts. Ask the class to construct 
a chart on which they trace the development of 
the Republican and the Democratic parties from 
the time of the American Revolution. A “time 
ladder,” e:<4 rung of which would carry the 
names of the political party leaders at the time 
an event listed on the chart took place, could be 
integrated with the chart. 

Take a Gallup poll. This activity should be 
carried on with either fifth- or sixth-grade stu- 
dents. Divide the community into sections and 
the class into groups of three. Each group of 
children is to call on parents in its assigned sec- 
tion and ask the question, “Who do you believe 
will win the Presidential election?” The poll- 
takers should be provided with printed copies 
of the question and of the purpose for the poll. 
In this way, any confusion or misrepresentation 
can be avoided. It may be possible to have the 
results of the poll published in the local news- 


paper. In any event, it will be exciting to com- 
pare the results of the class poll with the actual 
results of the election. 

Make an election-results map. Place a large 
outline map of the United States at the front of 
the room. Ask the children to cut out a great 
many paper men, using one color paper for Re- 
publicans, another for Democrats. Each “man” 
will represent 10,000 (or possibly 100,000) votes 
for that particular party. These men, or votes, 
will be placed on the map as the Presidential 
election returns come in. Each state will receive 
the appropriate number of men (Republican 
and Democratic) to correspond with the number 
of votes cast in that particular state. 

There are many other activities that can be 
carried on at the intermediate level: scrap books 
of newspaper, magazine, and periodical clip- 
pings can be made; the children can undertake 
research to determine the principal duties and 
responsibilities of the President; a group of 
children can outline on the blackboard the 
White House and its executive suites, and ex- 
plain to the class the duties of the offices using 
these suites; an election of the student council 
can be compared and contrasted to the Presi- 
dential election. 

The election unit should be culminated 
with a discussion of the actual results of the 
Presidential election and of the candidate who 
was successful. In evaluating this unit the main 
consideration will be that the children are able 
to name the new President and his unsuccessful 
rival; that they have some understanding and 
appreciation of the process of electing a Presi- 
dent as well as the Chief Executive’s duties and 
responsibilities. 





MAJOR CAMPAIGN ISSUES, 1960 
(Continued from page 248) 


range planning and assistance for use of min- 
erals and fuels. 

In preparation for a campaign position that 
Democrats promise more economic activity than 
Republicans regard as feasible or proper, the 
final section of the Republican platform asserts: 
“We believe that the Republican program is 
based upon a sounder understanding of the ac- 
tion and scope of government. There are many 
things a free government cannot do for its peo- 
ple as well as they can do for themselves. There 
are some things no government should promise 
or attempt to do. .. . We limit our proposals and 


our pledges to those areas for which the govern- 
ment of a great republic can reasonably be made 
responsible.” Democrats, however, declare: “We 
vigorously reject the notion that America, with 
a half-trillion dollar gross national product, and 
nearly half of the world’s industrial resources, 
cannot afford to meet our needs at home and in 
our world relationships.” Both parties advocate 
fiscal responsibility and balanced budgets, both 
look to greater governmental activity, but Dem- 
ocrats by tone and emphasis advance policies of 
larger public roles in the economy. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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EDUCATION AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Democratic platform position on educa- 
tion envisages federal funds for school construc- 
tion, teachers’ salaries, and “a program of loans 
and scholarship grants to assure that qualified 
young Americans will have full opportunity for 
higher education, at the institutions of their 
choice, regardless of the income of their par- 
ents.”” But “the traditional framework of local 
control” would be respected. “The assistance 
will take the form of federal grants to states for 
educational purposes they deem most press- 
ing. .. .” The party also supports federal aid for 
vocational education of all ages, for libraries and 
adult education, for educational television, and 
for international educational exchange. For un- 
der-privileged young people a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps is recommended. 

Republicans promise “federal support to the 
primary and secondary schools by a program of 
federal aid for school construction” with “state 
approval and participation.” They also favor 
strengthening vocational education for youth 
and adults, adequate library facilities for all citi- 
zens, and programs for basic research in educa- 
tion. For higher education they propose federal 
assistance in construction of college housing, ex- 
tension of student loan and fellowship programs, 
consideration of “tax laws to help offset tuition 
costs,” international cultural and technical ex- 
changes, and “federal matching grants to help 
states finance the cost of state surveys and inven- 
tories of the status and needs of their school sys- 
tems.” The party platform declares “that any 
large plan of federal aid to education, such as 
direct contributions to or grants for teachers’ 
salaries, can only lead ultimately to federal dom- 
ination and control of our schools to which we 
are unalterably opposed.” The platform recom- 
mends creation of a permanent educational com- 
mission to advise the President and the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, “con- 
stantly striving to focus the interest of each citi- 
zen on the quality of our education at every 
level, from primary through post-graduate, and 
for every age group from children to adults.” 

Civil rights planks in the platforms are the 
strongest in the history of either party, and there 
is great debate over which plank is the stronger. 

Democrats declare that “the time has come to 
assure equal access for all Americans to afi areas 
of community life, including voting booths, 
schoolrooms, jobs, housing, and public facili- 
ties.” They describe “the peaceful demonstra- 
tions for first-class citizenship which have re- 


cently taken place in many parts of this country” 
as “‘a signal to all of us to make good at long last 
the guarantees of our Constitution.” They prom- 
ise a federal Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission and a permanent Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. They approve federal civil injunction suits 
“to prevent denial of any civil right on grounds 
of race, creed, or color.” They pledge “action to 
end discrimination in federal housing programs, 
including federally assisted housing.” 

Republicans pledge vigorous civil rights ac- 
tion in voting, public schools, employment, 
housing constructed with federal subsidies, and 
public facilities and services. They assert that 
the Department of Justice will support court 
orders for school desegregation, and they pro- 
pose new legislation authorizing the Attorney 
General to bring actions for school desegrega- 
tion in the name of the United States. The plat- 
form denounces a Democratic plank proposing 
that every school district affected by the Su- 
preme Court's school desegregation decision sub- 
mit a plan for first-step compliance by 1963. “We 
oppose,” say the Republicaus, “the pretense of 
fixing a target date three years from now for the 
mere submission of plans for school desegrega- 
tion. Slow-moving school districts would con- 
strue it as a three-year moratorium... .” They 
propose legislation to end discriminatory mem- 
bership practices of some laber unions, in accord 
with a Republican view that this procedure is 
more realistic than a Fair Employment Practices 
Commission in opening jobs. 

Both parties pledge federal aid to school dis- 
tricts attempting to desegregate, and both pro- 
pose revision of Congressional procedure in or- 
der to prevent obstruction by a minority. Demo- 
crats promise support for “whatever action is 
necessary to eliminate literacy tests and the pay- 
ment of poll taxes as requirements for voting”; 
Republicans advocate legislation “to provide that 
the completion of six primary grades in a state 
accredited school is conclusive evidence of liter- 
acy for voting purposes.” 

The discerning mind encounters in the plat- 
forms, and in the debates over a multitude of 
campaign issues, evidences of group tensions— 
economic, racial, and sometimes even religious. 
But there is promise of progress and adjustment, 
too, through open examination of and frank 
search for solutions to current problems. Ameri- 
can politics does emphasize the positive. One 
can say with hope and confidence that America 
will be better built and the rights of man more 
secure because of the 1960 campaign. 





NCSS 40th Annual Meeting 
Boston, Massachusetts 








HIS YEAR, social studies teachers who 

attend the 40th Annual Meeting of the 

National Council for the Social Studies in 
Boston at Thanksgiving time (November 23-26) 
will have an opportunity to visit the site of the 
very first Thanksgiving. 

The Statler Hilton Hotel will serve as con- 
vention headquarters. All NCSS members will 
receive room reservation cards, together with 
the complete annual meeting program, before 
November 1. 

For those able to arrive during the first part 
of the week, there will be an opportunity to 
visit schools and points of historical and cultural 
interest in and around Boston. 

On Wednesday, November 23, the NCSS 
House of Delegates will meet. The meeting is 
for official delegates from affiliated councils, but 
observers are permitted to be present. All dele- 
gates and observers must be members of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 

On Thursday morning NCSS Committees will 
hold meetings. Many of these meetings will be 
open to all NCSS members. Plan to attend the 
meetings and share your ideas with the NCSS 
Committees. 

On Thursday afternoon arrangements are be- 
ing made to transport all attending the meeting 
to Plymouth, Massachusetts. While you are in 
Plymouth you will be the guests of the Plimoth 
Plantation. This organization is hard at work on 
a restoration of the original Pilgrim Village. If 
you have not been in Plymouth recently, you 
will be most interested in seeing this develop- 
ment. You will have an opportunity to view the 
interesting places and the interesting events 
taking place in Plymouth on Thanksgiving Day, 
and to have Thanksgiving dinner there. Follow- 
ing the evening program in Plymouth, which 
will be the First General Session, the group will 
return to Boston. 

Details about transportation, program in Plym- 
outh, and times of various events will appear 
in the official program for the meeting. Plan 
now to make arrangements for attending the 
Boston meeting and participating in all the ac- 
tivities being arranged for you. 


Four assemblies dealing with four areas of the 
globe—Africa, Asia, Europe, and Latin America 
—will be held, with authorities on their respec- 
tive areas as the speakers. Scheduled for Friday 
morning is the Annual Business Meeting. 

There will be five luncheon meetings on Fri- 
day. Outstanding scholars in the areas of history, 
geography, economics, political science, the Mid- 
dle East, and the USSR will participate in these 
meetings. 

There will be ten Friday afternoon section 
meetings. Topics to be considered are: The 
Widening World and the Elementary Teacher; 
The Shrinking World and the Elementary Cur- 
riculum; Junior High: Teaching About the 
Stream of Western Culture (Europe-Latin Amer- 
ica); Junior High: Teaching About the New 
Nationalism (Africa-Asia); Senior High: The 
Stream of Western Culture (Europe-Latin Amer- 
ica); and Senior High: New Nationalism (Africa- 
Asia); The Growing Metropolis; International 
Understanding through Economic Education; 
Differentiating the American History Course in 
Grades 5-8-11; and Academic Freedom and Con- 
troversial Issues. 

The Annual Banquet will be held Friday eve- 
ning and will focus on our national goals. 

Saturday morning section meetings will con- 
sider Agencies of International Cooperation; 
Conservation and Resource Use; the Immigrant 
in America; New Scholarship on the Civil War; 
Analysis of the 1960 Presidential Election; The 
Future of the Social Studies: 1960 Yearbook; 
Teaching Machines in the Social Studies; A 
Demonstration of Elementary Teaching; Meth- 
ods and Materials for Slow Learners in the High 
School; The Academically Talented; Advanced 
Placement; The Five-Year Program of Teacher 
Preparation; and Teaching Practical Politics: A 
Case Study. 

Saturday afternoon section meetings will deal 
with New Viewpoints in American History: 1961 
Yearbook; Impact of the Population Explosion; 
The New Deal 25 Years Later; The Frontier 
Hypothesis Today; A Two-Year Program— 
Grades 11 and 12; Report on the Glens Falls 

(Concluded on page 273) 





ANNOUNCING 


THE QUILLEN-JOHNS AMERICAN HISTORY MAPS 


EMINENT AUTHORS 


30 MAPS IN THE SERIES 


ILLUSTRATED 


EXCELLENT VISIBILITY 


WRITE FOR TITLES 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. is proud to announce the com- 
pletely new Quillen-Johns series of American History 
wall maps. 


I. James Quillen. Dr. Quillen is Dean of the School of 
Education, Stanford University and is co-author of 
many successful social studies textbooks. 


Eunice I. Johns. Dr. Johns is Chairman, Department 
of Social Studies, Wilmington, Delaware, public 
schools. She is currently president of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, 


Twelve maps are now available, including seven ma 
covering the post-World War I period to today. The 
entire set of 30 maps will be completed in 1961. But 
there is no need to wait. Begin your set with the twelve 
maps now completed, and add the remaining maps 
when they are published. 


Many maps have been made more functional by the 
inclusion of attention-getting illustrations depicting 
pertinent phases of American life during the periods 
covered. 


The Quillen-Johns maps measure 50 X38 inches. The 
large size, vivid but eye balanced coloring, and 
bold, clear type insure full classroom visibility. 


For a complete list of titles and prices in classroom 
mountings, write for free descriptive circular No. 


333 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 





Notes and News 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 








Fremont P. Wirth 
(1890-1960) 

On Saturday, August 6, Dr. Fremont P. Wirth, 
Professor Emeritus of History, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, and a past president of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, died 
suddenly and without prior illness at his home 
in Nashville, Tennessee. Professor Wirth was, 
at the time, teaching a summer course at Peabody 
and busily engaged in plans for the coming year. 
His plans included a projected four- to six-months 
tour of duty in South Korea working as a social 
studies specialist in Peabody's ICA teacher educa- 
tion contract. 

Professor Wirth had a long and distinguished 
career in American education. He was a native of 
Illinois, held A.B. and M.A. degrees from the 
University of Illinois, and a Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He served as a public school 
teacher and school superintendent in Illinois be- 
fore moving to the State Teachers College, 
Bemidji, Minnesota, in 1920 as an instructor in 
history. He moved to Peabody College in 1925 
where he continued for 30 years as professor of 
history and chairman of the Department. On the 
campus during those years he was especially 
notable as a classroom teacher and as a leader 
among the faculty. Even after retirement, he con- 
tinued to teach large classes during Peabody sum- 
mer sessions. 

The social studies profession probably knew 
Professor Wirth best for his phenomenally suc- 
cessful high school American history textbooks: 
The Development of America, published in 1936 
and revised annually, and The United States 
History, published in 1948 and also revised an- 
nually. These two books, however, represent but 
a portion of his writings. 

Professor Wirth was long active in the affairs 
of the National Council for the Social Studies. 
He was Council president in 1941 and served 
variously as a member of the Board of Directors 
and numerous Council committees. 

Following World War II, Professor Wirth be- 
came active in the field of international educa- 
tion. The year 1948-49 he spent as education 
specialist, Office of Military Government, Bavaria. 
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He also worked for other brief periods in Ger- 
many. In 1959 he traveled in Russia as a member 
of the Soviet Field Study and Seminar, sponsored 
by the Comparative Education Society. Following 
this trip, he gave scores of illustrated lectures on 
Russian education in various parts of the South- 
east. 

Professor Wirth is survived by his wife, Willa 
Dean, and one son, Philip, a Junior at Williams 
College. 


Nomination for NCSS Officers 
for 1961 


Once more it is time for the membership of 
the National Council for the Social Studies to be , 
thinking about the election of officers and direc- 
tors. The 1960 elections will be held in Novem- 
ber in Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Board of Directors of the NCSS, after ac- 
cepting the report of the Election Procedures 
Committee in 1954, voted that the following cri- 
teria recommended to the Board for the selec- 
tion of nominees be considered advisory and not 
binding on the Nominations Committee: 

The following criteria should be kept in mind 
for the selection of nominees: 

1. Any nominee for the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent should have served as a member of the 
Board of Directors at least one year prior to 
his nomination. 

. No person shall be nominated for the office 
of Vice-President who resides in the state 
where the annual meeting is being held, 
nor in any contiguous state. 

. The nominees for the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent should have demonstrated leadership 
in the activities of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. 

It has also been stated that no criteria, other 
than membership, should be established for posi- 
tions on the Board of Directors, since this should 
be a testing ground for leadership. 

It is requested that members of the National 
Council indicate to any one of the members of 
the Nominations Committee the names of mem- 
bers of the National Council who are, in their 
opinion, qualified to render distinguished serv- 
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ice either as a member of the Board of Directors 
or as Vice-President. Be sure to include the fol- 
lowing information about suggested nominees: 
(1) name and address; (2) educational position; 
(3) contributions to the work of NCSS and its 
affiliates; and (4) contributions to the field of 
social studies in general. 

Such suggestions should be made as soon as 
possible, certainly before the first of November. 
The officers to be elected at the annual meeting 
in Boston are President-Elect, Vice-President, 
and three members of the Board of Directors for 
a three-year term. 

Send your nominations to any one of the fol- 
lowing members of the Nominations Commit- 
tee: Miller Collings, Cincinnafi Public Schools, 
608 East McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Chairman; Florence Benjamin, Abington Town- 
ship Public Schools, Abington, Pennsylvania; 
Helen Fairweather, Southeast School, Decatur, 
Illinois; Dorothy McClure Fraser, Turkey Plain 
Road, West Redding, Conn.; or George McCune, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 


1961 Summer Seminars Abroad 


The International Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram for 1961 offers some unique opportunities 
for social studies teachers. Of special interest are 
summer seminars in Brazil, France, and India. 

Fifteen grants to attend an 8-week summer 
seminar in Brazil will be awarded to American 
secondary school teachers and to college teachers 
who hold the rank of instructor or assistant pro- 
fessor. Teachers of History of the Americas, Latin 
American History and Geography will be con- 
sidered for the grants. Awards will include cost 
of tuition, round-trip air transportation, and 
travel within Brazil in connection with the pro- 
gram. Teachers will be responsible for their own 
maintenance expenses estimated at $700 for the 
two-month period. 

Twenty grants to attend a 6-week summer 
seminar in World and Modern European History 
to be held in France will be awarded to Ameri- 
can secondary school teachers and college teach- 
ers who hold the rank of instructor or assistant 
professor. This seminar is planned for teachers 
of World or Modern European History. Awards 
will include maintenance, tuition and local travel 
costs in France. The grantee will be responsible 
for the cost of his round-trip travel to port of 
arrival in France. 

Twenty American teachers of -World Middle 
or Far Eastern History will be granted awards 


to attend an 8-week summer seminar in India. 
The seminar is designed to give American sec- 
ondary school teachers a survey of Indian history, 
institutions and culture, and a firsthand experi- 
ence in modern India to enrich their teaching 
of history in the United States. Opportunities 
for travel in India will be provided. Grants will 
include cost of tuition, round-trip transportation 
to India, and some travel within India. Grantees 
will be responsible for the cost of their mainte- 
nance or two months in India, including local 
trans}ortation, which has been estimated at $350 
to $400. 

Applicants for awards must be U. S. citizens 
who possess at least a bachelor’s degree. Addi- 
tional graduate work is desirable, preferably a 
master’s degree. Applicants must have at least 
three years of successful, full-time teaching, pref- 
erably in the subject field and at the level of 
the position for which the application is being 
made. Consideration at all three of these seminars 
can be given only to applicants who agree to go 
without accompanying dependents. All three 
seminars will be conducted in English. 

Applications for participation in these sum- 
mer seminars will be received until October 15, 
1960. Applications should be submitted to: 


Teacher Exchange Section 

Educational Exchange and Training Branch 

Division of International Education 

Office of Education 

U. S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare 

Washington 25, D.C. 


Florida Councils 


The Florida Council for the Social Studies 
held its annual business meeting in conjunction 
with the meeting of the Florida Education As- 
sociation on April 22. The main business of this 
annual meeting is the election of officers. Serving 
for the coming year are Mrs. Madolyn Brown of 
the Dade County Public Schools as President; 
Dexter Hagman, Pompano Beach, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Curtis M. Knowles, Dade County 
Public Schools, Corresponding Secretary. J. R. 
Skretting, Florida State University, continues as 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Florida Council plans to hold a two-day 
clinic in the Fall on November 4 and 5 at the 
Dupont Plaza Hotel in Miami. Emphasis will be 
on research, testing, evaluation, and the gifted 
child in the social studies. The clinic is planned 
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for teachers at all levels from elementary school 
through junior college. 


The Sarasota County Council for the Social 
Studies continued this past year work begun ear- 
lier on a curriculum evaluation for each grade 
level in the social studies. It has also commenced 
work on second project of large-group teaching 
through the use of television in the classroom. 


The Pinellas County Council for the Social 
Studies has begun a curriculum revision bulletin 
for the social studies, grades seven through 


twelve. J.R.S. 


Kansas Councils 
The Kansas Council for the Social Studies 
held its spring meeting in Salina March 26. 


The Kansas City, Kansas, Council for the So- 
cial Studies held a meeting February 25. It fea- 
tured as speaker Kenneth Beasley, Professor of 
Political Science at the University of Kansas in 
Lawrence. Officers elected at the meeting in- 
cluded James Thatcher, President; Esther An- 
derson, Vice-President; and Deborah Clough, 
Secretary-Treasurer. L.M. 


The Topeka Social Studies Council’s Febru- 
ary 2 meeting featured Walter Kollmorgen, Pro- 
fessor of Geography at the University of Kansas, 
addressing the group on the topic “Geography 
in the Space Age.” Dr. Kollmorgen’s talk was 
followed by discussion of the questions “How 
can we improve our teaching of geography in 
the Topeka Public Schools?” and “Why is geog- 
raphy not required in social studies teacher 
training?” R.P. 


Kentucky 

The Kentucky Council for the Social Studies 
joined the Louisville Council for the Social 
Studies in sponsoring a luncheon meeting at the 
time of the meeting of the Kentucky Education 
Association, April 22. The theme of the meeting 
was “Current Affairs: Teaching about Africa.” 

Opening the meeting was Joseph R. Schwen- 
deman of the Department of Geography of the 
University of Kentucky who addressed the group 
on “The Geographic Stage for the Drama of 
Africa.” This address was followed by a panel 
discussion by students of the Problems of De- 
mocracy class of the J. M. Atherton High School 
in Louisville. Participating were Steve Cisler, 


Moderator, Wade Campbell, Jill Klein, and 
Bruce Lubel. The luncheon meeting closed with 
a “Report from Ghana” by William L. Tsitsiwu, 
Cultural Attache of the Embassy of Ghana. 
The Kentucky Council for the Social Studies 
held a short business meeting following the pro- 
gram. F.H.M. 


Nebraska 


The Nebraska History and Social Studies 
Teachers Association held its 48th annual meet- 
ing at the University of Nebraska in Lincoln on 
May 13 and 14. The speaker at the dinner meet- 
ing was Professor Marcus Cunliffe who holds the 
Chair of American Studies at Manchester Uni- 
versity in England. Professor Cunliffe’s talk cen- 
tered around “The American Civil War.” The 
first session Saturday morning opened with a 
discussion of “The Training of History and So- 
cial Studies Teachers: What Are We Doing 
About It?” presented by Willis Moreland of the 
University of Nebraska Teachers College. 

At the Saturday luncheon session Professor E. 
David Cronon discussed “Fidel Castro: Cuba’s 
Response to the Good Neighbor Policy?” 

AT.A. 


New York State Councils 

The Five Counties Council for the Social 
Studies held a meeting November 17 at which 
time the Constitution of the organization was 
amended and officers elected for the ensuing 
year. Curtis Pfaff was elected President; Lois 
Tomlinson, Vice-President; Frank Cichoski, Cor- 
responding Secretary; Mrs. Lela M. Potter, Re- 
cording Secretary; and Venico A. Fraboni, 
‘Treasurer. 

The program of this meeting consisted of a 
talk by Marga Wells of the junior class of Ithaca 
High School concerning her experiences, travels, 
and impressions received while attending school 
in Switzerland during the early part of the year. 
The Council planned two more meetings and it 
is publishing a newsletter for its members to 
keep them informed of developments and plans 
for the future. C.L.P. 


The Westchester County Council for the So- 
cial Studies sponsored a “Regents Examination 
Rating Clinic” presented by the Citizenship Ed- 
ucation Section of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department on February g. Other activities 
of the Westchester County Council during the 
past year have included a meeting dealing with 
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“Maps and Their Uses,” cooperation with the 
New York State Council for the Social Studies in 
arrangements for its Annual Meeting in Febru- 
ary, a panel discussion on “Comparative Educa- 
tional Systems,” sponsorship of the New York 
Times In-Service Course, “Keeping Up with the 
Times,” and an orientation workshop for new 
teachers of the social studies. A.P.G. 


Preston E. James, Syracuse University, made a 
plea for the teaching of geography as a separate 
subject at the May meeting of the Long Island 
Council for the Social Studies. He also cited the 
need for more training for teachers of geogra- 
phy, and he observed that teachers are on the 
front lines in the war of ideas, which may well 
be the Third World War. 

Harriett Kuhlman of White Plains was elected 
President of the Long Island Council. Donna 
Wilcox and Edith M. Cowin were chosen Vice- 
Presidents and Herbert Kamins and Donald 
Rippey Secretaries. Betty Pulver was chosen 
Treasurer. K.P. 


The Association of Teachers of Social Studies 
of New York City held its annual social meeting 
on May 18 with the Department of Social Studies 
of the Graduate School of New York University 
as host. The occasion was a tribute to Emil 
Lengyel on his retirement. Among the speakers 
were Dr. Lengyel, Professor S. P. McCutchen, and 
Professor Samuel Steinberg. 

The March 11 meeting of the ATSS was a 
joint meeting with the Association of Social 
Studies Chairmen. The President of ATSS, Mrs. 
Bertha Russell, and Irving Halprin, President of 
the ASSC, shared the responsibilities of chairing 
the meeting which featured Professor Dorothy L. 
Thompson of Hunter College discussing “Eco- 
nomics for Social Weal’ and Professor Daniel 
Jacobson of Montclair State College talking on 
“Changing Earth and Changing People.” Dr. 
Samuel Steinberg of Stuyvesant High School also 
addressed the group. B.R. 


Ohio Councils 


The annual spring meeting of the Ohio Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies heard Ole Sand of 
Wayne State University in Detroit present a key- 
note address “Setting the Goals in Social Educa- 
tion” when it met in Columbus on May 21. The 
keynote . address was followed by discussion 
groups which considered “Current Curricular 
Practices in Ohio” at four grade levels: the pri- 
mary grades, the upper elementary grades, the 


junior high school, and the senior high school. 

The luncheon speaker was Frank Siedel, au- 
thor of The Ohio Story and Out of the Midwest, 
who discussed the subject “Giving Life to Ohio 
History.” Afternoon discussion groups turned 
their attention to “Suggested Improvement in 
the Social Studies Curriculum” at the four grade 
level. A summary session heard the reports of 
the recorders of morning and afternoon discus- 
sion groups. 

Everett Augspurger was general chairman of 
the program committee, assisted by Talitha 
Herold and members of the OCSS Executive 
Board together with Kennard E. Goodman, 
Phila Humphreys, Helen Palmer, Ruth Persky, 
Edwin Podway, and Don O. Watkins. Chairman 
of the Registration Committee was Bessie Gab- 
bard; of the Hospitality Committee, Milton By- 
erly; and of the Luncheon Committee, Evelyn 
Baucher. A.Y.K. 


Ohio Congressman John Vorys was the guest 
speaker at the Annual Banquet of the Central 
Ohio Social Studies Association on April 26. In 
addition to the talk by Congressman Vorys, an 
election of officers took place at which Thomas 
Hawthorne was elected President; Mrs. Thelma 
Wagstaff, Vice President; Goldie Bowles, Secre- 
tary; and Glenn Bittner, Treasurer. K.N.O. 


Pennsylvania Councils 


The McKeesport Council for the Social 
Studies met last Fall to plan work on the evalua; 
tion of the social studies program in the McKees- 
port schools. At a later meeting during the 
year members of the Council heard Alexander 
Squire, an engineer who is manager of the ma- 
terials department of Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration’s Bettis Atomic Power Division. Mr. 
Squire discussed atomic power and showed a 
film to illustrate his talk. L.N. 


The Spring Conference theme for the meeting 
of the Southern Pennsylvania Council for the 
Social Studies was “Social Tensions and Today's 
Teacher.” Discussion centered around reports on 
the social problems which face schools in the 
area: The Negro Problem, The Amish Problem, 
The Puerto Rican Problem, and the Problem of 
Christian-Jewish Relations. 

The speaker at the luncheon was Joseph B. 
Gittler of the Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology of the City College of New York, who 
discussed the theme of the meeting. 

J.E.W. 
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Missouri 

The Second Missouri Conference on History 
was held at the University of Missouri April 8 
and g. The two day conference was sponsored 
jointly by the Department of History of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Science and the Division of 
Continuing Education of the University in co- 
operation with the Missouri Council for the So- 
cial Studies. 

The conference opened with a dinner at the 
Memorial Student Union at which Professor 
James Bugg, Jr., presided. The meeting attend- 
ants were welcomed by Dean W. Francis Eng- 
lish of the University, a past President of the 
NCSS. At the first session Professor Walter 
Webb of the University of Texas was the 
speaker. 

After a Saturday morning business meeting of 
the Missouri Council for the Social Studies, the 
second session of the Conference commenced. 
This meeting featured addresses by Prof. Rod- 
erick McGrew and Prof. Lewis Spitz of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Prof. Charles Mullett was 
the critic. 

Newly elected officers of the Missouri Council 
include Gilbert Kohlenberg, Northeast Missouri 
State College, President; James A. Burkhart, 
Stephens College, Vice-President; and Grace 
Gardner, Southwest Missouri State College, re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer. F.W.M. 


Maryland 

The Fall meeting of the History Teachers As- 
sociation of Maryland will be held at William 
Lemmel Junior High School, 2801 North Duke- 
land Street, Baltimore, October 14. The lunch- 
eon meeting will be at 12:30 and will feature 
Reuben Steinmeyer, Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at the University of Maryland in a discus- 
sion of “Foreign Policy Issues in the Present Po- 
litical Campaign.” R.LD. 


Central California 


The Central California Social Studies Associa- 
tion held its spring meeting on April go. In the 
morning the Association was the guest of the 
Sacramento Port Authority on a tour of the 
$46,000,000 federal and local project designed 
to make the inland capital of California a sea- 
port accessible to ships of the seven seas. After 
luncheon at the El Mirador Hotel, Nicholas 
Kreismanis, Lecturer at Sacramento State Col- 
lege, spoke on the topic, “The Baltic States and 
Their Incorporation into the Soviet Union.” 

Officers elected at the spring meeting were: 
Robert D. Gross, Sacramento, President; James 
Moore, Ceres, First Vice-President; Don Robin- 
son, Yuba City, Second Vice-President; John 
Darling, Orangevale, Secretary-Treasurer. Board 
of Directors: Zone I, Vern Wilcox, Gridley; 
Randy Schnabel, Marysville. Zone Il, Tom 
Wrinkle, Sacramento; Ken Beithley, Vacaville. 
Zone III, Dave Morrow, Ceres; Dr. Edwin 
Engles, Modesto. 

The Central California Social Studies Associa- 
tion plans to hold its next meeting in the early 
fall. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are invited to send in material for 
these columns. Send in notes on the activities of 
your school or organization and other items of 
general interest to social studies teachers. Mail 
your contributions as early as possible to Merrill 
F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, NCSS, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Con- 
tributors to this issue: J. R. Skretting, Lulu Mc- 
Canles, Robena Pringle, Flora H. McDonald, 
Albin T. Anderson, Curtis L. Pfaff, Alfred P. 
Goldwater, Karl Pfeiffer, Bertha Russell, Allen Y. 
King, Kenneth N. Olbert, Lucille Newhouse, 
Joseph E. Walker, Francis W. Mann, Richard I. 
Doak, and Robert D. Gross. 





NCSS 40TH ANNUAL MEETING 
(Continued from page 267) 


Study on Improving the Teaching of World 
Affairs; Research in the Social Studies; Admin- 
istration and Supervision in Social Studies; The 
College Social Science Interdisciplinary Course; 
A Two-Year Program—Grades 7 and 8; A Two- 
Year Program—Grades g and 10; and Reading 
(joint meeting with the International Reading 
Association). 


The last general session will be a luncheon 
session on Saturday. 

Further details about the program and ar- 
rangements will appear in the November issue 
of Social Education and in the official program. 
For complete information write Merrill F. Hart- 
shorn, Executive Secretary, NCSS, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





Pamphlets and Government 
Publications 


Louis M. Vanaria 








Most Americans, according to Donald G. 
Herzberg, have a “sports page interest” in poli- 
tics. He writes, “They are content to know the 
names and numbers of the players and they like 
to know who is ahead but they are not ready to 
go much beyond that.” Following the 1958 elec- 
tions, the Democrats controlled the Senate 65, to 
35, the House of Representatives 280 to 153, and 
the State Governorships 43 to 16. Who will win 
the “game’ ’in 1960, and by what score? 

Misguided interest in politics challenges the 
teacher to assume greater personal citizenship 
responsibilities and to “view election periods as 
a practical time not only for teaching, but also 
for experiencing, the workings of government.” 
(“Elections: 1960” Presidential Election Guide, 
c/o Press and Radio Division, NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. free). 

Pamphlet materials are an important source 
of political information for the teacher. 


Politics Kit 

The Center for Information on America 
(Washington, Connecticut), producers of the 
“Vital Issues” series and the “Grass Roots 
Guides on Democracy and Practical Politics” 
series, makes available a special “Politics Kit” 
for $1. Three “Vital Issues” Publications are in- 
cluded—“The Anti-Third Term Amendment: 
Repeal It or Leave It As Is?”, ““The Cost of Poli- 
tics—What’s the Situation?”, and “Nomination 
By Convention—Still the Best Way?” and two 
“Grass Roots Guides”’—“Who, ME A Politi- 
cian?” and “The Presidential Nominating Con- 
ventions—What Goes On There?” Single copies 
are 35 cents. Especially timely as a postscript to 
the July hoopla, but also of lasting interest, this 
kit probes the hows, whys, and wherefores that 
culminate in “the man who” speeches. 


Partisanship 
Two paperbacks, that might properly be in- 
cluded in our crowded “Book Reviews” depart- 
ment, deserve attention because they provide the 
reader with a rich background in the points of 
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view of the major parties. Edward Reed, Read- 
ings for Democrats (New York, Oceana Publica- 
tions, Docket Series, 256 p. $1.35) and Franklin 
L. Burdette, Readings for Republicans (same 
source and price) collect major statements by 
party leaders that deal with party history, the 
economy, foreign policy, and the record of each 
party in serving the public interest. 

Constance E. Smith, Voting and Election Laws 
(New York, Oceana Publications, 100 p. $1.00) 
reviews in non-technical language the right to 
vote, the registration process, the voting process, 
and absentee voting. A useful appendix lists 
registration requirements in the 50 states. 


Fun and Fraud 

How You Can Be Active In Politics (Help 
Yourself Booklets, 32 North Bayles Ave., Port 
Washington, N.Y., 14 p. 25 cents) suggests that 
you start close to home, study your local govern- 
ment, learn how government works, form your 
opinions and policies, interest others to work 
with you, get the facts to the people, learn the 
“ropes” of politics—then jump in and have fun. 
A companion booklet (same source, same price) 
is Why YOU Should be Active in Politics. 

Where does fair comment leave off and unfair 
campaigning begin? Most of the nation’s press 
called the general election of 1950 one of the 
dirtiest in years. What can the people do? In 
1954 a group of citizens including “eminent 
members of both parties” and religious leaders 
of the major faiths organized the Fair Campaign 
Practices Committee. After every Congressional 
election, the Committee conducts a state-by-state 
smear study. The booklet Fair Play in Politics 
(Fair Campaign Practices Committee, Inc., 8 E. 
66 St., New York 21, N.Y. 25 p. 25 cents) deals 
with the distinction between what is fair and 
what is unfair in a political campaign, and with 
how to recognize what is unfair. “Campaigning 
by smear and slander, by distortion and innu- 
endo, by appeals to race or religious prejudice, 
really are attempts to cheat the voter of his right 
to make an honest choice.” 
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For a case study report on reform and organ- 
ization politics in Philadelphia from 1947 to 
1958, send for James Reichley, The Art of Gov- 
ernment: Reform and Organization Politics in 
Philadephia (The Fund for the Republic, 60 E. 
42 St., New York 17, N.Y. 128 p. free). “The 
party system,” concludes Reichley, “‘is available to 
anyone who will use it. The party boss may ap- 
pear a formidable figure, but he is only as 
strong as he is permitted to be by the failure of 
citizens to express their will through participa- 
tion in organized politics.” 


Campaign Issues—Domestic 

Producers of pamphlet materials on the edi- 
tor’s mailing list provided a steady flow of items 
during the summer months that illuminate cam- 
paign issues. Single copies were sent free. Quan- 
tity orders are available on request. 

James F. Brownlee, The Defense We Can Af- 
ford and The Problem of National Security— 
Some Economic and Administrative Aspects may 
be obtained from the Committee for Economic 
Development, 711 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
From the same source, see T. V. Houser, The 


Cruelest Tax, a pamphlet from the subcommit- ~ 


tee on inflation. 

The Federal Budget and “The General Wel- 
fare” (Conference on Economic Progress, 1001 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 
has the sub-title “We Can Afford To Serve Our 
Human Needs” and is an indictment of budget 
planning that neglects adequate outlays for do- 
mestic programs essential not only to individual 
well-being, but also to the over-all health and 
growth of the American economy. 

Still useful are the proceedings of a workshop 
at Sarah Lawrence College in 1958 published as 
The American Economy: An Appraisal of Its 
Social Goals and the Impact of Science and 
Technology (Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion, 2 W. 46 St., New York 36, N.Y. 156 p. free). 

A portfolio of anti-inflation materials is avail- 
able free from the Institute of Life Insurance or 
in bulk orders from life insurance company 
agencies. Send for There Is a Way to Hold 
Down Inflation (Institute of Life Insurance, 488 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y.). 

Other materials on economic issues include 
Manpower: Challenge of the 1960s (U. S. Dept. 
of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 24 p. free); What 
Makes Farmers’ Prices (Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 22 p. 20 cents); The American 
Economy: Is It Growing Fast Enough?” (Center 


For Information On America, Washington, Con- 
necticut, 35 cents); What the ’s50’s Told Us 
About the ’60’s (Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia, 13 p. free); and Wages, Prices, Profits 
and Productivity: Background Papers and the 
Final Report of the Fifteenth American Assem- 
bly, Columbia University, June, 1959, 193 Pp. 
(free from the Calvin K. Kazanjian Economics 
Foundation, Westport, Conn.). ; 


Labor and Human Rights 

Along with AFL-CIO Education News and 
Views, a periodical published by organized la- 
bor’s Department of Education, the editor has 
received regular bulletins from the Committee 
on Political Education, AFL-CIO, 815 16 St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Entitled “Political 
Memo from COPE,” these newsletters appear 
every two weeks. Regular subscription price is $1 
per year. Sample item—“America’s 10 biggest 
corporations last year made more than $3 billion 
in profits on sales of over $46 billion, according 
to Fortune magazine. Their assets totaled more 
than $41 billion, which is far, far more than all 
the assets of all International Unions com- 
bined.” Also—“Kennedy has perfect voting rec- 
ord on labor issues. The Democratic nominee 
for President, Sen. John Kennedy of Massachu- 
setts, has a perfect voting record, from organized 
labor’s point of view, on labor legislation. Ac- 
cording to COPE voting records, issued prior to 
the Democratic national convention, Kennedy 
has voted in the interests of trade unionists on 
33 key labor-management issues since entering 
Congress in 1947, and against them not once.” 

Theodore Leskes, The Civil Rights Story .. . 
A Year's Review (American Jewish Committee, 
Community Relations Service, 165 E. 56 St., 
New York 22, N.Y. 18 p. sample copy free) 
covers three major developments—desegregation, 
state legislation, and the report of the U. S. 
Commission on Civil Rights. 


Birth Control and Urban Renewal 

A recent Fund for the Republic report is a 
scholarly survey of the whole birth-control con- 
troversy. John Cogley writes in his introduction, 
“In our study of religious institutions, the issue 


has been unavoidable. . . . There are laws in 

some states prohibiting the practice of contra- 

ception or its promulgation. There have been 

bitter controversies centered around birth con- 

trol and the public hospital, birth control and 

the social welfare agency, the teaching of birth 
(Continued on page 290) 








PROGRAM IN Living AMERICAN 
we oe ke HISTORY! 


THE PROGRAM 
A RARE COMBINATION OF 4 VERSATILE TEACHING TOOLS OF 
UNMATCHED POWER, AUTHENTICITY AND SCHOLASTIC EXCEL- 
LENCE. ... CREATED BY A DISTINGUISHED STAFF OF HISTORIANS, 
VISUAL EDUCATION EXPERTS AND RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES 
IN SPECIALIZED FIELDS. ... 


Here is history, projected in dramatic word and brilliant image, telling and showing America’s 
great story with an excitement and conviction never before achieved. Scrupulously designed to 
enrich American history and many other courses of study, this four point program of books and 
filmstrips is a comprehensive and unique apparatus to develop understanding and help to build 


enlightened citizens. 


THE BOOKS 


THE CHRONICLES ke THE PAGEANT 
OF AMERICA OF AMERICA 


56 volumes 15 volumes 


Edited by Allen Johnson and Allan Nevins Edited by Ralph H. Gabriel 


Interest-sustaining accounts of the titans and forces Picture journals of our history as fresh as today’s 
that struggled in our past to forge America’s present. news! Directed in orderly progression by enjoyable, 
Each volume is a milestone in action—from Red Man scholarly text, thousands and thousands (11,500) of 
to the aftermath of VJ Day—authentic, accurate, timeless illustrations trace the molding of our nation. 
written in gripping narrative form. Most wanted in A treasure-trove of fascinating information, profes- 
every class—a ‘“‘must” in every library—good read- sionally and expertly indexed. Fully tested for suc- 
ing! cessful use at al! levels. 


$199.00 complete or $3.95 per volume $147.75 complete or $10.75 per volume 


THE FILMSTRIPS 


Two award-winning series created under the editorial direction of RALPH H. 
GABRIEL, Sterling Professor of History Emeritus, Yale University 


THE CHRONICLES OF THE PAGEANT OF 




















AMERICA FILMSTRIPS . 
15 units 


This newest series has already won exceptional stat- 
ure—and well earned! Largely based upon the books 
and motion pictures of the same name, its realism 
brings our Country’s history to graphic life, from 
discovery through civil war. Its dynamic images have 
been likened to “adventures in democracy.” 

$97.50 complete or $7.00 each 


Comprehensive TEACHER'S GUIDE free 





AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 
30 units 


Broad in scope as their companion volumes, these 
documentary filmstrips have opened new vistas, of 
teaching ectiveness throughout the entire curric- 
ulum. Each unit portrays a historical drama in Ameri- 
ca’s growth to a world power; together these strikin 
re-enactments span five centuries, from aborigina 
Indian to Atomic Age. 


$195.00 complete or $7.00 each 
TEACHER'S GUIDE free with each unit 





ORDER NOW 


386 FOURTH AVENUE 





YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 











Sight and Sound tn Social Studies 
William H. Hartley 








Visualizing .the Elections 


The great American game of politics, which. 


this year takes on a serious if not grim aspect, 
lends itself especially well to audio-visual tech- 
niques. Posters, charis, sample ballots and other 
political paraphernalia may be obtained for the 
asking at the various campaign headquarters. 
Newspapers and magazines are filled with valua- 
ble material which may be clipped, mounted, and 
displayed. There is little excuse at this exciting 
time of the year for bemoaning the lack or ex- 
pense of useful teaching material. 

More dramatic, but involving expense and 
teaching know-how to be used most effectively, 
are the outstanding teaching films which are 
available. Most thorough in its coverage of the 
inside story of the presidential election process is 
the series entitled “Hats In The Ring” distrib- 
uted by NET Film Service, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. Originally produced for 
educational televisions during the 1956 cam- 
paign, these films are now available on 16mm 
film for classroom use. The titles are: Succession 
of Leadership, Paths to Nomination, What 
Makes A Good Candidate?, Early Steps in the 
Nominating Process, Pre-Convention Campaigns, 
Convention Management, Conventions At Work, 
Presidential Balloting, Choosing the Running 
Mate, Nominating Process Re-examined. Each 
film runs for 29 minutes, and may be rented for 
one day’s use for $4.75 each. 

Somewhat less intimate, but better organized 
for the usual junior and senior high school class 
are the classroom films produced by leading edu- 
cational film companies. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc. (1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill.) have three films especially suited for the 
study of elections. They are Political Parties, 
Presidential Elections, and Pressure Groups. Cor- 
onet Films (65 E. So. Water St., Chicago 1) have 
produced How We Elect Our Representatives, 
Meaning of Elections, and Political Parties. From 
McGraw-Hill, Text Film Division (330 W. 42 
St., New York) one may obtain a film called Po- 
litical Parties and Elections. To rent any of these 
films contact your nearest educational film li- 
brary. 


The classroom films listed in the preceding 
paragraph are largely factual. They stress the 
“how” with some emphasis on the “why.” 
Another group of films which reverse this em- 
phasis are those produced by organizations in- 
teresting in moulding opinion. The United States 
Government has produced an effective film for 
acquainting its citizens, and people in other 
lands, concerning the way in which our electoral 
process works. Available from United World 
Films (1445 Park Ave., New York 29) this film 
entitled Tuesday in November describes in de- 
tail how Americans go to the polls. The AFL- 
CIO, Education Department (815 16 St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.) distributes a film to its 
members, and all interested citizens, called You 
Can Win Elections which tells how one man 
helped to swing an election by his interest and 
activities. The Ford Motor Company (The Amer- 
ican Road, Dearborn, Michigan) casts its vote 
for the American system with a free film called 
Ticket To Freedom. Brandon Films (200 W 57 
St., New York 19) distributes a film called You 
Can Do It which describes the process and im- 
portance of registration. It ends with a helpful 

uence on how the voter can make up his 
mind. This film rents for $5 per day. 

Perhaps the most up-to-date of the available 
motion pictures on elections is called Voting Pro- 
cedures. Produced in 1960 by the Audio Visual 
Center, Indiana University (Bloomington, Indi- 
ana) this 14 minute, black-and-white film pre- 
sents specific instruction on the machinery of 
registration and voting; encourages future partic- 
ipation in elections; provides references and re- 
source material on democratic processes; and in- 
dicates the function of election officials. Scenes in 
the film show a voter casting his vote in a primary 
and in a general election, using both the ballot 
and machine types of voting. Specific information 
on voter registration, marking various kinds of 
paper ballots, and operation of voting machines 
are portrayed in a step by step presentation. 

In addition to motion pictures there are a 
number of effective film strips which may be used 
in the study of elections. Believing that the dem- 
ocratic process and teaching about elections will 
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be more effective if the teacher is an active polit- 
ical citizen the Citizenship Committee, National 
Education Association (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C.) has produced a filmstrip 
called Every Teacher—An Active Political Citi- 
zen. This stirring, 10 minute color strip, together 
with discussion material, is available on a free- 
loan basis from the Committee. Those who wish 
to keep the strip pay the nominal cost of $3. In 
its 73 frames, with captions, this strip stresses the 
idea that politically active teachers can be a dy- 
namic force in a democracy. 

Other filmstrips aimed at the student audience, 
and designed to teach the basic facts about elec- 
tions are: Politics and Political Issues, and Rights 
of Duties of a Citizen from Eye Gate House (146- 
o1 Archer Ave., Jamaica, N.Y.); The President 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.); The Presidency, Po- 
litical Parties, Congress of the U.S. from Society 
for Visual Education (1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago); American Parties and Politics (1954), 
Congress and Its Members (1958), Presidential 
Campaigns and Candidates (1956), The New Ad- 
ministration (1960) from The New York Times, 
Office of Educational Activities (Times Square, 
New York 36); Political Parties and Elections, 


Young Citizen Looks At Politics from McGraw- 
Hill (330 W. 42 St., New York 36). 

In addition to the material already listed, do 
not overlook the possibilities of utilizing tele- 
vision in your teaching about the election. Pre- 
ceding the election, CBS News will present nine 
weekly half-hour evening programs of progress 
reports on the campaign, featuring prominent 
spokesmen for the major political parties. You 
can be sure that NBC and ABC will also have 
features worth calling to the attention of your 
students. Then, of course, on November 8 there 
will be election returns all evening, and on Jan- 
uary 20, 1961 there will be TV coverage of the 
inauguration of a new president. 


New Motion Pictures 


Thomas J. Barbre Productions, 2130 So. Bellaire 


St., Denver 22. 

Legal Liability of Teachers for School Accidents. 30 
minutes; color; sale, $290; renial, $65 for two days. Dis- 
cusses personal liability arising out of field trips, in the 
classroom, from corporal punishment and the like. 


Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 


Our Country’s Flag (second edition). 11 minutes; Sale: 
black-and-white $60; color $110. Provides an up-to-date in- 
terpretation of the new flag of fifty stars. It also includes 
the revised Pledge of Allegiance, with words and punctua- 
tion taken from official sources. 

Beginnings and Growth of Industrial America. 11 min- 
utes; Sale: black-and-white, $60; color, $110. The develop- 
ment of American manufacturing from home crafts to in- 
dustrialized factories. 

Communication: Story of Its Development. 11 minutes; 
Sale: black-and-white, $50; color $110. Milestones in the 
history of the transmission of spoken and written lan- 
guage. 

Immigration in America’s History. 11 minutes; Sale: 
black-and-white, $60; color $110, The major waves of im- 
migration to the United States in their historical, economic 
and social contexts. 

Pioneer Journey to the Oregon Country. 13 minutes; 
Sale: black-and-white, $75; color, $125. Life on the trail, 
the daily routine, recreation, religion, dangers and hard- 
ships. 

The Pony Express in America’s Growth. 11 minutes; 
Sale: black-and-white, $60; color, $110. Re-enactment of 
the brief but exciting pony express story. 

The Rhine: Background for Social Studies. 11 minutes; 
Sale: black-and-white, $60; color, $110. An over-all view of 
the Rhine’s influence on Europe, its history, and its role 
today. 

The Byzantine Empire. 13 minutes; Sale: black-and- 
white, $75; color, $125. Furnishes an historical outline of 
the empire and its major contributions to culture. 

World History: An Overview. 13 minutes; Sale: black- 
and-white, $75; color, $125. The meaning of history inter- 
preted as the record of man’s effort to satisfy basic human 
needs. 





SIGHT AND SOUND IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


Communication for Beginners. 11 minutes; Sale: black- 
and-white, $60; color, $110. Provides examples of simple 
and complex means of communication, Demonstrates the 
necessity of communication. 

Citizenship and You. 13% minutes; Sale: black-and- 
white, $75; color, $125. A boy and his father list the quali- 
fications of good citizenship each illustrated by a particu- 
lar’ incident to which the student-viewer may relate him- 
self. 

New Zealand: The Land and the People. 11 minutes; 
Sale: black-and-white, $60; color, $110. A trip through 
New Zealand’s North and South islands shows that this 
country of mountains, forests, and grasslands is a modern 
nation whose people share many of the customs of all 
English-speaking people. We see livestock and dairying 
industries, the busy port cities, and the activities and rec- 
reation of the people—of both European and Maori an- 
cestry. 

English History: Nineteenth Century Reforms. 13) 
minutes; Sale: black-and-white, $75; color, $137.50. Evolu- 
tion, rather than revolution, was characteristic of English 
political reform in the nineteenth century. Covering the 
period between the First Reform Bill of 1832 and the 
Third Reform Bill of 1884, the film shows the factors in- 
fluencing the English political adjustment to the industrial 
revolution and makes clear the results of the major polit- 
ical and social legislation. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1144 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 


The Wisdom Series II. 30 minutes each; Rental: apply. 
Through arrangement with the National Broadcasting 
Company, this series of interviews with famous citizens of 
the world is made available to schools. Included in the 
most recent series are interviews with Van Wyck Brooks, 
Pearl Buck, James B. Conant, Father John LaFarge, Mar- 
garet Mead, Karl Menninger, Robert Moses, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, and Daisetz Suzuki. 

Maps for a Changing World. 11 minutes; Sale, $60. 
Calls our attention to the three-dimensional nature of the 
earth on which we live. We learn that when we transfer 
impressions of the globe to a two-dimensional flat map, 
there is distortion, particularly around the edges. Shows 
how the earth was thought to appear to past civilizations. 
Explains meaning of latitude and longitude. 

High Arctic: Life on the Land. 22 minutes; Sale: black- 
and-white, $120; color, $240. The film reveals to its audi- 
ence a unique and fascinating sociological study of life on 
the bleak arctic coastal lands of Canada, where the de- 
fenseless survive merely by force of numbers and where— 
in a short summer—plants do not have time to blossom. 

The Face of the High Arctic. 14 minutes; Sale: black- 
and-white, $75; color, $150. Reveals in vivid detail the 
crushing impact of glaciers, the spectacular beauty of ice- 
bergs, jagged mountains of rock split by frost, and the 
erosive results of an inch-by-inch flow of water for cen- 
turies. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway. 16 minutes; Sale: black-and- 
white, $90; color, $180. Shows what the seaway is, what it 
looks like, how it was built, how it works, and indicates 
some of the many changes it has brought about in the 
world. 

The American Flag. 14 minutes; Sale: black-and-white, 
$75; color, $150. Featuring actual locations and dramatized 
events, this film vividly documents the origin, growth, 
and meaning of our national flag. 





THE SOUND OF ELECTIONS 
ON FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


FHS5501 THE UNTYPICAL POLITICIAN, a unique 
narrated documentary portraying the many sides of 
American politics, utilizing the recorded voices of 
FDR, Al Smith, Eisenhower, Truman, Stevenson, 


Dewey, etc. Sounds of conventions, campaigns, songs, 
humor, etc. 

1—12” 33% rpm longplay record 

FS3870 THE “VEEP”—the story of former Vice-Presi- 
dent Alben W. Barkley, interviewed by Sidney 
Shalett; discussion and recollection by the great 
= and story-teller of anecdotes from his 


ighly colorful political career, including his last 

speech. 

1—12” 33% rpm longplay record 

FH5281 SONGS OF THE SUFFRAGETTES, a remark- 
able collection of the songs created and sung by the 
Woman's Suffrage Movement in the battle for the 
ballot and for women’s rights; sung by Elizabeth 
Knight. Detailed notes on the songs. “A fascinating 
document.” —“Billboard.” 

1—12” 33% rpm iongplay record t 

FC7532 SENATOR MARGARET CHASE SMITH in- 
terviewed by Howard Langer; the senior Senator 
from Maine and only present woman senator dis- 
cusses her work in the Senate and her views on 
various issues. 

1—10” 334% rpm longplay record 

FC7535 JIM FARLEY interviewed by Howard Langer; 
the noted politician discusses American politics, the 
machine, religion and the candidate, the presidential 
candidate, etc. 

1—10” 33% fpm longplay record & 

Write for free catalogue of more than 700 longplaying 

records. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
117 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 











Eskimo Family. 17 minutes; Sale: black-and-white, $90; 
color, $180. Follows an Eskimo and his family on the 
annual trek from winter camp to spring hunting grounds, 
giving a fresh and at times intimate insight into the day- 
to-day life of an Eskimo family. We travel with them on 
the arduous journey by sled—see the family at meals and 
at work; share the thrills of the hunt for seal and fox; go 
with them to the trading post and to visit relatives who 
live in a town. 


International Film Foundation, Ind. 1 East 42nd 
St., New York 17. 


South America. 27 minutes; color; Sale: $250; rental, 
$10. A primer or introduction to South America at an 
adult level. Political boundaries are pushed aside. In 
broad strokes we learn something of the land mass as a 
whole. 


McGraw-Hili Text-Films, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 6. 


The Era of Water Commerce 1750-1850. 11 minutes; 
Sale: black-and-white, $70; color, $140. Provides visual evi- 
dence of the importance of water commerce in the de- 
velopment of the United States and shows how the prog- 
ress of water transportation was influenced by the de- 
mands placed upon it by the growing economy. 

Reporting in Class. 11 minutes; Sale: black-and-white, 
$70; color, $140. A young junior high student makes a re- 
port on the airport. It is not successful. Then, under the 
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Book Reviews 


Daniel Roselle 





1. POLITICAL MAN 


It has been many years now since Mr. Dooley 
took an active part in politics by ‘stickin’ up th’ 
lithygrafts iv both th’ distinguished lithygrafters 
that was r-runnin’ f'r office in me front window.” 
Yet—though the crude campaign techniques of 
Mr. Dooley’s time have been polished and re- 
fined into the crude campaign techniques of our 
own day—the struggle for political power remains 
unchanged. Indeed, there are still partisans in 
the land who are willing to argue that if their 
party does not win in November, the nation is 
“doomed to destruction again”! 

In brief, the spotlight in the United States is 
again on Political Man; and few books show the 
intricate shadows that he casts as well as Seymour 
M. Lipset’s Political Man. The book is reviewed 
by Dr. Richard E. Gross of Stanford University, 
Stanford, California. 


v 


Political Man. By Seymour M. Lipset. New York: 
Doubleday and Company, 1960. 432 p. $4.95. 


By Richard E. Gross 


The volume’s sub-title “Where, How and Why 
Democracy Works in the Modern World” indi- 
cates the emphasis in this work of political sociol- 
ogy. The author takes the position that the study 
and interpretation of politics will be much more 
effective if the researchers uncover the funda- 
mental societal influences. The book does not 
cover all aspects of the democratic ideology, but 
it concentrates upon a host of interesting studies 
conducted in many countries on what the author 
believes to be the key mechanism of democratic 
rule—elections. The volume probably includes 
the most extensive, comparative treatment avail- 
able on electoral behavior and the various func- 
tions that affect the voters and voting. 

In this election year, teachers who will lead 
class units and discussions that aim in part upon 
understanding the underlying aspects of the im- 
pending political behavior will profit from ex- 
amining this sociology of politics. The work in- 
cludes chapters that draw upon a number of 
previous articles written by the author, but it 
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holds together rather well in its goal of analyzing 
this particular aspect of democracy. The book 
does not have to be read in its entirety, and inter- 
ested persons can sample such varied chapters as 
those devoted to the political process in trade 
unions, the emergence of the one-party South, 
the pcelitics and status of American intellectuals, 
and the factors in the rise of Fascism. 

Throughout the volume Seymour Lipset em- 
phasizes the analysis both of the forces that make 
for cleavage and the forces that make for consen- 
sus. He claims that traditional political analysts 
have tended too frequently to study the State as 
almost something separate from society, and that 
both political scientists and sociologists have 
spent too much time on the forces of disparity 
and not enough on the requisites of political 
consensus. Teachers will be particularly inter- 
ested in the sections that deal with the factors 
making for party solidarity and that explain how 
people are led to participate in political endeav- 
ors. 

The book abounds with generalizations and 
hypotheses based upon the research and theories 
cited. These are most provocative for political in- 
sight, as well as suggestive of further needed in- 
vestigation. A few samples follow: 


e “the basic political problem of our day is produced by 
the pressure for rapid industrialization”; 

e “religion, particularly in the form of sects, has served 
as a functional alternative to political extremism”; 

e “the problem of modern politics is not capitalism or 
socialism but the relationship between bureaucracy and 
democracy”; 

e “the belief that a very high level of participation is 
always good for democracy is not valid”; 

e “more loyalty and less treason will be found in a ynion 
or a state with a legitimate multi-party system than in a 
dictatorial one”; 

e “a ‘premature’ democracy which survives will do so by 
(among other things) facilitating the growth of other 
conditions conducive to democracy, such as universal 
literacy, or autonomous private organizations”; 

e “the average wealth, degree of industrialization and 
urbanization, and level of education is much higher for 
more democratic countries”; 

e “the higher one’s education, the more likely one is to 
believe in democratic values and support democratic prac- 
tices”; 

e “the chances for stable democracy are enhanced to the 
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extent that groups and individuals have a number of 
crosscutting affiliations”; 

e “increased wealth serves democracy by increasing the 
lower classes’ exposure to cross-pressures which reduce 
their commitment to given ideologies and make them less 
receptive to extremist ones”; 

e “intolerant movements in modern society are more 
likely to be based on the lower classes”; 

e “a situation which results in high participation by 
members of a group normally has higher potential for 
democracy”; 

e “most of the structural factors which determine party 
choice in modern society can be viewed as aspects of the 
stratification system”; 

e “in most stable democracies there is an inherent drive 
to the left”; 

e “one key attribute of a democratic political structure is 
the possibility of the circulation or rotation of leader- 
ship.” 


Out of context some of the above conclusions 
may be disturbing; the reader should pursue the 
relevant details provided in the book to assay the 
appropriateness of these and many other such 
statements made by the author. 

The challenging concluding chapter mirrors an 
entire book of the same title (Daniel Bell’s The 
End of Ideology, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1960). 
Herein is described the fact that in recent years 
in the West serious intellectual conflicts among 
groups representing different values have sharply 
declined. The author explains this change in 
western life as reflecting the fact that the funda- 
mental political problems of the industrial revo- 
lution have been solved. Consequently demo- 
cratic societies are faced with the difficulty of re- 
ducing conformity and increasing creativity. The 
author warns, however, that we cannot have our 
cake and eat it too: 

We cannot have the advantages of an aristocratic and a 
democratic society; we cannot have segregated elite schools 
in a society which stresses equality; we cannot have a 
cultural elite which produces without regard to mass taste 


in a society which emphasizes the value of popular judg- 
ment. By the same token we cannot have a low divorce 


rate and end differentiation in sex roles, and we cannot 
expect to have secure adolescents in a culture which offers 
no definitive path from adolescence to adulthood. 


Seymour Lipset concludes that although pres- 
sures toward conformity in modern bureaucratic 
democracies are a serious concern, there is reason 
to expect that stable democratic institutions in 
which individual political freedom is great will 
continue to mark mature western nations. How- 
ever, he believes that in promoting democracy in 
the underdeveloped countries we must recognize 
that our allies will be radicals, probably social- 
ists, because only parties that promise to improve 
the situation of the masses through widespread 
reform of an egalitarian nature can hope to com- 
pete with the Communists. He explains that 
ideological conflicts may no longer be necessary 
in established and affluent democratic societies, 
but he is confident that such struggles are clearly 
essential in the international effort to develop 
free political and economic institutions. 

It seems clear to the reviewer that democracy 
in other cultures will take variant forms and 
that, while other peoples can gain inspiration 
and insight from our experience, they cannot be 
expected to emulate our particulars. The re- 
viewer, however, differs with the point that ideo- 
logical differences may not need to characterize 
our own future society. He believes that the proc- 
ess of democracy depends upon a continuing 
struggle and progression wherein ideological vari- 
ations, conflict, and resulting compromise and 
consensus mark the alteration of all social insti- 
tutions. Therefore, democracy attained will mark 
democracy’s end! 


v 


ll. BOOK FARE 
Government and the Democratic Process 


Governing America: The Politics of a Free Peo- 
ple. By Thomas H. Eliot. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company, 1960. 742 p. $6.95. 
Studying government is all too frequently ster- 

eotyped by and limited to an aralysis of the in- 

stitutions of government and the procedure of 
establishing and enforcing rules made by the 
government. Appropriately, this approach has 
been criticized for dealing with the form and ex- 
cluding the substance of government. Governing 

America: The Politics of a Free People, however, 

blends the study of government and politics into 

a form well representative of the dynamic process 

which is government in our democracy. 

This substantial book has major parts dealing 
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with the federal constitution, the political sys- 
tem, the organs of government, and the develop- 
ment of domestic and foreign policy. A well-se- 
lected list of readings is appended. Careful treat- 
ment of the historical development of American 
political institutions and politics brings a per- 
spective to the book which is necessary; and at- 
tention to persisting and current issues in the 
governing of America gives the book freshness 
and immediate appeal. But the book goes still 
further. It radiates a vigorous faith in the demo- 
cratic process and in the wisdom, past and future, 
of Americans to govern themselves according to 
the democratic idea. This faith is evident when 
the successes of American government and poli- 
tics are displayed and, more important perhaps, 
when the shortcomings of the system are dis- 
cussed. Easy answers are not presented. Problems 
are frankly admitted. 

Appropriately, it seems, Professor Eliot’s new 
book appears with a_presidential-election-year 
imprint. As testimony to his beliefs in the Ameri- 
can political system, he concludes “that a man 
serves his country well when, with knowledge of 
its governmental system and a sure grasp of the 
issues, he strives for what he believes to be the 
national interest by active participation in the 


political process.” This is the realistic optimism 
of one who not only knows American govern- 
ment and politics, but who believes in these insti- 
tutions and processes. 

O. L. Davis, JR. 


University of North Carolina 
v 


Finances and Elections 


The Costs of Democracy. By Alexander Heard. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1960. 493 p- $6.00. 

This timely volume, in preparation since 1953, 
should be studied by all who choose to comment 
on the place of finances in the current election 
campaigns. And it should be read by all who 
teach about democracy in action. 

Dr. Alexander Heard, Professor of Political 
Science and Dean of the Graduate School in the 
University of North Carolina, has, with the help 
of many others, produced a provocative and thor- 
oughly documented treatment of a topic of cur- 
rent national concern. It analyzes the sources of 
political funds; shows the effects—or lack of them 
—of monies on campaign outcomes; evaluates the 
effects—or lack of them—of efforts to control cam- 
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paign finance; and examines proposals for alter- 
ing the present system by legislative and individ- 
ual action. The final chapter, “Policies for the 
Future,” propounds affirmative measures which 
might ensure greater equality among candidates 
and parties in the future. 

The source material, including interviews with 
over 600 politicians in off-the-record sessions, 
provides fascinating footnote reading. For those 
who are satisfied with a brief review in place of a 
number of hours of study, it seems appropriate 
to provide the following conclusion: the effect of 
money in politics is probably more certain in de- 
termining who the candidates will be than in de- 
termining the outcome of elections. The dozens 
of other conclusions reached will be found as one 
searches through this work to find out, as in the 
case of the assassin, not who fired the shot but 
who paid for the bullet. 


ROBERT DA JYORRIS 


Superintendent 
Freehold (N.J.) Regional High School 


v 


Religion and Government 


God and Man in Washington. By Paul Blan- 
shard. Boston: Beacon Press, 1960. 251 p. $3.50. 
Although there is no evidence in Paul Blan- 

shard’s newest book that the passage of the years 

has brought him wisdom, there are indications 
that he is becoming more moderate. Not every 

Catholic now emerges as a villain. Some—notably 

Supreme Court Justice William J. Brennan, Jr. 

—actually find favor in the jaundiced Blanshard 

eye. 

Legitimate criticism can still be levelled at our 
author, however, because of the more than faint 
air of surprise with which he discovers that a 
Catholic can be a human—and even a liberal. 
His praise of random Catholics is so patronizing 
that one suspects he uses it merely to prove he is 
not a bigot, just an anti-clerical. 

Although God and Man in Washington dem- 
onstrates a slight mellowing of the author, the 
book is not a major contribution to an under- 
standing of the relationships between religion 
and government. I continue to await a work 
which will discuss intelligently the absurdly pow- 
erful influences which sanctimony exercises on 
American political life. 

DANIEL M. BERMAN 


Washington College, Maryland 
v 


Men Behind the President 


The Invisible Presidency. By Louis W. Koenig. 
New York: Rinehart and Company, 1960. 438 
P. $6.95. 

Professor Louis Koenig is concerned here not 
so much with the machinery of the Presidency as 
with the people who make it work, particularly 
those persons who provide the Chief Executive 
with indispensable staff assistance. He undertakes 
to present the significance of privileged access to 
the President, and to do it through a series of 
studies of the activities and accomplishments of 
some of the men who have exercised influence 
within the Presidency at certain times in our his- 
tory. 

An introductory essay on the nature and place- 
ment of presidential favorites opens the book, 
and the work closes with an evaluative summary 
of the role such favorites play and with suggested 
guide lines for keeping democratic controls work- 
ing. The main body of the book provides his- 
torical sketches of seven men who have been close 
advisers to presidents, namely: Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Van Buren, William Loeb Jr., Colonel 
House, Thomas Corcoran, Harry Hopkins and 
Sherman Adams. 

In general, Professor Koenig accomplishes his 
purpose. In popular style he calls attention to the 
potential for great power possessed by the men 
behind the man who is the President of the 
United States. Unfortunately, the historical 
sketches are generally lacking in specific docu- 
mentation and are of uneven quality. However, 
the author’s presentation is consistently sprightly, 
and the last five sketches have evidently benefit- 
ed from the interviews that he included among 
the many sources consulted. 

Car A. PETTERSCH 


Danbury State Teachers College, Connecticut 
v 


The Presidential Image 
The People‘s Choice: The Presidential Image in 

Campaign Biography. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 

State University Press, 1960. 178 p. $4.00. 

This is an interesting and well-written study 
of campaign biographies from 1824 through 
1956. The author shows that writers of campaign 
biographies have cast presidential candidates into 
a pattern. Successive chapters demonstrate that a 
candidate usually has been shown (or made) to 
have: 1. proper ancestry (but not undue pride in 
that ancestry); 2. ideal parents; 3. a model child- 
hood (before 1868) or a romping, athletic boy- 
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hood (after 1868); a heroic war record but civil- 
ian ideals (although biographers of some candi- 
dates have had difficulty with one or the other of 
these); 5. farm experience, or at least farm con- 
nections; 6. legal experience; 7. a successful polit- 
ical career; and 8. a virtuous home life. 

While The People’s Choice is not an earth- 
shaking contribution to historical literature, it 
serves a useful purpose and has a place in school 
libraries. It can be read with interest and with- 
out difficulty by students in the senior high 
school and by many in the junior high school. It 
should have particular appeal in an election year. 

WILLIAM H. CARTWRIGHT 


Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
Vv 


Politic 1960. Edited by Francis M. Carney and H. 
Frank Way, Jr. San Francisco: Wadsworth 
Publishing Company, 1960. 266 p. $3.95. 
Although Politics 1960 was prepared to present 

to its readers “the major economic, social, and 

international issues confronting both the nation 
and the voter in a pr«sidential year,” it should in 

fact have a much wider scope and appeal. A 

great many of the issues and problems will not 

be soon or easily solved, and the materials will be 
useful long after the 1960 election is over. The 

book will be useful as a supplementary text in a 

problems of democracy course, or as a series of 

assigned readings in a junior or senior college 
course in politics or current political issues. 

The selections in part one, “The Process,” 
cover the parties, the voter, the presidency, the 
presidential candidates, and the campaigning. In- 
cluded is that famous account by Mark Sullivan 
of Harding’s nomination after the conference in 
the smoke-filled room. In part two, “The Issues,” 
there are discussions of some of the current is- 
sues, such as those involving budgets and welfare 
legislation, labor and business, civil rights, for- 
eign policy, and the problems of nuclear weap- 
ons. 

The readings are well chosen and edited. In 
the case of the many controversial issues, the edi- 
tors have selected material by the persons most 
closely connected with the particular issue, and 
this provides both spice and cogency. The ap- 
proach of the authors, linking ““The Process” with 
“The Issues,” is ingenious and successful. 

FREDERICK WEED 


San Jose State College, California 
v 
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Third Parties 


Third Parties in American Politics. By Howard 
P. Nash, Jr. Washington D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1959. 313 p. $6.00. 

This book contains eleven chapters dealing 
with the major third parties in the history of 
American politics. The volume includes informa- 
tion on the Anti-Masonic and Know-Nothing 
Parties, the Liberty and Free-Soil Parties, the rise 
of the Republican Party, the Liberal Republican 
Party, the Mugwumps, the Prohibition, Green- 
back-Labor and Populist Parties, the Progressive 
Movement, the Bull Moose Party, and Parties of 
the Left. 

Like all books which deal with a large number 
of events, this one suffers from the necessity for 
brevity. The author has succeeded in providing a 
clear and comprehensive account of the earlier 
parties, and provides rather good descriptions of 
the “times” in which each party appeared. The 
more recent parties, such as the Socialist Party, 
are treated less thoroughly. The author brings 
out the difficulties faced by third parties in rais- 
ing money, securing a place on the ballot, and 
publicizing their platforms. 

The illustrations, compiled by M. B. Schnap- 
per, are excellent. They include handbills, car- 
toons, pictures, maps, and charts. Some would be 
useful to stimulate students to further research or 
to encourage discussion of issues in various elec- 
tions. 

In brief, then, this book would be a good in- 
troduction to the study of third parties. 

MyrTLe S. LARKIN 


Niskayuna (N.Y.) High School 
v 


Readings and Problems in Government 


American Government: Readings and Problems 
For Analysis. By Thomas H. Eliot, William N. 
Chambers, and Robert H. Salisbury. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1959. 299 p. 
$2.75. 

Provocative problems as well as readings are 
used to achieve the goals of (a) stimulating the 
interest of the general run of college students in 
an introductory course in college government and 
politics and (b) challenging the students who are 
already interested. The selection of readings and 
problems is the result of the experiences of the 
authors at Washington University. 

The book is organized so that it follows the 
general pattern of introductory textbooks. Part I, 
“Some Basic Concepts,” is of particular value in 


that it challenges preconceived prejudices of the 
student and provides content and suggests tools 
for reflective thinking. In addition to documents, 
the readings include sharply varying viewpoints 
on political issues of recurring concern. Problems, 
presented for the most part in fictional situations 
rather than as case histories, center attention on 
the political processes of analyzing data and of 
making reflective decisions. 

Teachers who are looking for ways and means 
of vitalizing the facts of political science will 
find this book to be a valuable aid. The skillful 
use of such materials should help develop politi- 
cal maturity and judgment as well as political 
know-how. 

ALICE M. EIKENBERRY 


Illinois State Normal University 


EXPLORING THE ELEMENTARY BOOK FIELD 
By Jane Ann Flynn 


Theme: “Children and Elections” 


Politicians and What They Do. By David Bot- 
toer. (Franklin Watts, 1960. $3.95) (Grades 6-9) 
In this timely book, the nature of politics is 

described and understandable definitions of po- 
litical terms are presented. The emphasis is on 
careers in politics and facts about the work, sal- 
ary, and training for jobs that range from sheriff 
to President of the United States are given. This 
book should be useful in classes discussing the 
nature of the positions to be filled in the fall 
elections. 


Know Your Government. By George E. Ross. 

(Rand-McNally, 1959. $1.50) (Grades 5-8) 

A paperbound book which covers succinctly 
the major aspects of our government, including 
our national symbols and ideals. Of special in- 
terest this year is the section on the relationship 
of the people to the government. It discusses the 
value of political parties, the responsibility of 
the voter, the two-party system, and party pro- 
grams. In this election year teachers may wish 
that this section had been expanded somewhat, 
but even in its brief form it will be useful. Good 
format and tables, and the complete text of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion. 


David’s Campaign Buttons. By Catherine Wool- 
ley. (Morrow, 1959. $2.75) (Grades 3-5) 
When David and his friends needed a place to 
play ball, they found the municipal government 
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inclined to procrastinate. The boys therefore be- 
came enthusiastic about helping to elect a new 
councilman who was interested in their prob- 
lems. How surprised they were to learn, however, 
some of the drudgery, excitement, disappoint- 
ment, and satisfaction that accompanies a small 
town election struggle! The naturalness of the 
children, which derives from the author's “easy” 
style of writing, makes this an interesting “here 
and now” story. 


Presidential Handbook, 1960. Distributed by 
American Presidents Steamship Line. (St. Paul: 
Brown and Bigelow, 1959.) (Grades 5-8) 

This booklet is not intended for children, but 
it would probably be helpful in the upper grades 
where election interest is high. Brief treatment of 
the way in which the President is elected, the 
Constitutional provisions on elections and vot- 
ing, and our American heritage. There are statis- 
tics concerning elections, both past and present; 
and—of course—some information about the 
American Presidents Steamship Line. 


v 


Ill. SUGGESTIONS FOR ADDITIONAL READING 


Parties and Politics in America. By Clinton Ros- 
siter. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1960. 
$1.65, (Paper); $2.85 (cloth). 

A brief but critical analysis of the Democratic 
and Republican Parties that refuses to describe 
them as Tweedledum and Tweedledee. “The dif- 
ference [in the parties] is one of tendencies rather 
than principles,” writes the author, in his lively, 
rossiterous style. “In most parts of this country it 
comes down to a difference between an urban, 
working-class, new-stock, union-oriented party 
with a penchant for reform and spending, and a 
rural-suburban, middle-class, old-stock, business- 
oriented party with a penchant for the status quo 
and saving. Look deep into the soul of a Demo- 
crat and you will find plans to build 400,000 
units of public housing and to ship goo tractors 
to Ghana (whether Ghana wants them or not); 
look deep into the soul of a Republican and you 
will find hopes for a reduction in taxes and for a 
balanced budget.” 


v 


American Government: The Clash of Issues. By 
James A. Burkhart, Henry C. Bush, Samuel 
Krislov, and Raymond L. Lee. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1960. $3.95. 

This book uses a “clash-of-issues approach” de- 
signed to encourage the reader to become in- 
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HIGHLY RECOMMENDED as supplementary texts 
in Social Science and Current Events Courses 
at the Junior High Level 


The LET'S VISIT Books 
by John C. Caldwell 


As The Christian Science Monitor says, “The world 
is Opening wide to young readers, thanks to books 
such as the LET’S VISIT series. The special appeal 
of these books is their up-to-the-minute reporting of 
such fast-changing areas as the Far East and Africa. 
Probably no school history text is completely abreast 





Let's Visit INDONESIA 


A splendid introduction to one of the 
world’s newest nations, its way of life and 


its problems. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


of events in these newly important countries, and 
these books would be most valuable and readable 
additions to school libraries. The excellent use of 
maps, photographs and indexes rounds out the in- 
formative picture. Fine reading for 9’s and up into 
the teens.” 





Let's Visit CEYLON 


A colorful, accurate description of a newly 
independent nation, whose chief crop is 
tea. 

















ALREADY PUBLISHED 
Let’s Visit: AMERICANS OVERSEAS + CHINA ¢ FORMOSA + INDIA » JAPAN + KOREA « 
MIDDLE AFRICA: East Africa-Central Africa-The Congo « WEST AFRICA + THE MIDDLE EAST 
e PAKISTAN » SOUTHEAST ASIA: Hong Kong to Malaya + THE WEST INDIES 


Each volume, 6x8, 96 pp. (except Formosa, 72 pp., un- 
indexed). Cloth. Map. Photographs, Index. $2.95 per 


copy. 


(Note that this admirable series includes such headline- 
making countries as the Congo, Red China and Indo- 
nesia!) 


And don’t overlook these stirring 
supplementary texts for History Courses by CORNELIA SPENCER 


THE SONG 
IN THE STREETS 


*“Enthusiastically recommended.”—Library Jour- 
nal. “The only available history of the period for 
young readers”—Horn Book. “Provides useful back- 
ground and supplementary reading for junior high 
and high school students."—ALA Booklist. Illus. 


with reproductions of engravings of the period. 


Cloth, 192 pp. Ages 12-16. $3.50 


MORE HANDS FOR MAN: 


A Brief History of the Industrial Revolution (1760- 


1850). Just published. Illus. with 15 engravings of 


the period. Cloth. Ages 12-16. $3.50 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY Sales Office: 210 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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volved in a consideration of the problems of 
American government. Each topic or issue—““The 
Constitution: Frame or Framework?” “Congress: 
Does It Lead Us, Mirror Us, or Hamper Us?”; 
“The Supreme Court: Supreme in What?” to 
name a few—presents a dilemma in which con- 
fiic.ing ideas compete for the reader’s support. 
This volume is a welcome addition to books of 
readings that agree with G. B. Shaw that “learn- 
ing teaches but one thing: Doubt!” 


v 


The Presidents of the United States: A New Ap- 
praisal. By Maxim Ethan Armbruster. New 
York: Horizon Press, 1960. $4.95. 

Brief, informal sketches of the lives and charac- 
ters of the Presidents of the United States from 
Washington to Eisenhower. Colorful generaliza- 
tion will please some readers but probably will 
disturb scholars. Is it really true, as the author 
states, that “Without George Washington it is 
probable that there would -never have been a 
United States of America”; or that “The failure 
of Woodrow Wilson—and with it the failure of 
the American nation in foreign affairs during the 
calamitous seven years ending in 1921—is attrib- 
utable to two things: the fact that the President 
of the United States was almost exclusively a 
woman’s man; and the parallel fact that he was a 
schoolmaster’? 


v 


The Politics of National Party Conventions. By 
Paul T. David, Ralph M. Goldman, and Rich- 
ard C. Bain. Washington: The Brookings In- 
stitution, 1960. $10.00. (Also available in a pa- 
perback condensed edition.) 

An extremely valuable study of the ways in 
which candidates for national office arise, gain 
positions of strength, and are nominated at na- 
tional conventions. There are particularly useful 
discussions of the “leadership centers” of the 
party in and out of power; the character of the 
delegates; and the strategies employed to gain 
consensus at national conventions. 


v 


Convention Decisions and Voting Records. By 
Richard C, Bain. Washington: The Brookings 
Institution, 1960. $6.75. 

This book is a companion volume to The Poli- 
tics of National Party Coventions (see above). It 
presents a clear and sharply delineated picture 
of the national conventions of the two major po- 
litical parties from 1832 through 1956. 


The 1956 Presidential Campaign. By Charles A. 
H. Thomson and Frances M. Shattuck. Wash- 
ington: The Brookings Institution, 1960. $5.00. 
This is one of the first attempts to examine 

a presidential campaign in its entirety. A highly 

informative and effective presentation of the 

events of the 1956 campaign, the book has been 
accurately described as an American counterpart 
of the British studies of general elections spon- 
sored by Nuffield College, Oxford. The authors 
justifiably state, as one of their conclusions, that: 

“a main task for campaigners, candidates, and 

parties for the future is to see that the dignity of 

the voter—his intelligence and the worth of his 
role—is fully respected.” 

(Book Editor’s Note: The authors will be pleased to 
learn that Congressman Randall S. Harmon of Indiana 
recently pioneered by adopting this approach to politics. 
When asked why he was running for reelection, Repre- 
sentative Harmon ignored all oratorical nonsense and 
declared: “I’m running because I want to keep the job!”) 


v 


Citizenship and a Free Society: Education for the 
Future. Thirtieth Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. Edited by 
Franklin Patterson. Washington: National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1960. $4.00 (pa- 
per); $5.00 (cloth). 

A stimulating yearbook that is not afraid to 
rub the crystal ball and peer into the period from 
1960 to 1980. Deals with such basic questions as: 
“What are the social, political, and economic re- 
alities that American citizens will face in the next 
two decades?” “What are today’s youth like?” 
“What future role should our schools play as an 
active element in a free society?” 


v 


Scanning the Field—(1) Books on Presidential 
Folklore and Hoopla: Robert Bendiner, White 
House Fever (Harcourt, Brace, $3.75); and Mal- 
colm Moos and Stephan Hess, Hats in the Ring 
(Random House, $3.50). (2) Books on the Voter: 
Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. 
Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American 
Voter (John Wiley and Sons, $8.50). (3) Campaign 
Biographies: James MacGregor Burns, John Ken- 
nedy, a Political Profile (Harcourt Brace, $4.75); 
and Earl Mazo, Richard Nixon (Harper, $3.95). 
(4) Now-That-We've-Won-It, Was-It-Worth-It 
Books: David Cushman Coyle, Ordeal of the 
Presidency (Public Affairs Press, $6.00.) 
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THE PROBLEMS APPROACH AND 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
R. E. Gross, R. H. Muessig, and G. L. Fersh, Co-Editors 


THE PROBLEMS APPROACH AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES presents one of the newer and more 
promising approaches to the selection and organization of the content of the social studies 
course. In it is a discussion of the p ammo 4 underlying the problem-centered curriculum and 

the problems approach. 


Social studies teachers will find in this bulletin suggestive accounts of problem-centered 
programs carried on at their particular grade level. Practical suggestions are given concerning 
methods and techniques in the use of the problems approach, as well as basic and valuable 
materials to make classroom work more effective. This p 
teaching, teacher education, and curriculum workers. 


Available from 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


ulletin is useful to those engaged in 


Quantity discounts 








SIGHT AND SOUND IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
(Continued from page 279) 


guidance of his newspaper reporter father, he learns how 
to find the facts and to put them into good form. 


The Nationai Film Board of Canada, 680 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19. 
Fifty Miles from Poona. 20 minutes; Sale, $90. The 


story of a Hindu family. Includes detailed views of farm- 
ing in India, food preparation, dress, and customs. 


Office of Information, Motion Picture Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Lots for Sale. 18 minutes; color; Sale, $79.39. Illustrates 
the major problems that arise in the development of a 
new housing area, such as streets, drainage, sewage dis- 
posal, electric power, telephone service, mail delivery, 
schools, and zoning. 


Sterling Movies U.S.A., 100 West Monroe, Chi- 
cago 3. 

17 Centuries Into Focus. 30 minutes; free. The growth 
of Algerian nationalism, the industrial progress that will 
come with peace, reasons why thousands of Frenchmen 
consider Algeria as their native country. 


PAMPHLETS AND GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 275) 


control in the schools. There have been pro- 
posals that the United States assist foreign na- 
tions in promoting birth control, and a flat re- 
jection of these proposals by the Catholic hier- 
archy. There have been demands that candidates 
for office take a public position on the question. 
These are not “private” matters. Dr. St. John- 
Stevas, a Roman Catholic, a graduate of both 
Oxford and Cambridge, produced the report 
Birth Control and Public Policy (Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions, Box 4068, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., 83 p. free). It is part of a 
larger study by the author of law and morals to 
be published as Life, Death and the Law. 


Because of space limitations, we must delay at- 
tention to international affairs and foreign pol- 
icy. A quick reminder that October 23-29 is 
United Nations Week. A 1960 publications list 
including UN Week materials is available free 
from the American Association for the United 
Nations, 345 E. 46 St., New York 17, N.Y. 





THE DIFFERENCE IS 


DOMINANCE 


© 1960 Editions 
® Authoritative Authorship 
® Accurate and Complete Content 
© Superior Organization, Illustrations, and Activities 


Unparalleled Teaching and Study Aids, Including 
Our American Government Workbook (1960) 
and Our American Government Filmstrips. 


OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
by Dimond and Pflieger © Third Edition, 1960 
The modern, up-to-date government text for senior high 
schools written to accomplish four things: (1) to stimulate 
interest in our government; (2) to provide essential under- 
standing of the operations of our government; (3) to pro- 


mote careful thinking about governmental problems; (4) 
to encourage active participation in government activities. 
Major ideas and significant events are supported by cur- 
rent facts, statistics, and illustrations that lead the student 
to a deeper understanding of his rights and responsibilities 
as a citizen in a democratic society. End-of-chapter ques- 
tions, ideas for discussion, suggested activities, glossary, 
Teacher’s Manual, and the new Our American Government 
Workbook combine with the textual content to make this 
text dominant in a dominant area of study. 


YOUTH FACES AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 

by Alilunas and Sayre e Second Edition, 1960 
An American problems text that accomplishes the intent 
of its two stated goals: (1) to promote a life-long interest 
in good citizenship, and (2) to provide today’s youth with 
a basic understanding of the citizen’s role in a democracy. 
Ten text units discuss citizenship, life adjustments, eco- 
nomics, group relations, democratic government, and inter- 
national affairs in terms of the latest available data affect- 
ing the American democracy. Unit 5, for example, is de- 
voted to a discussion unique in high school texts of how 
different racial, ethnic, and religious groups live together 
in a free governmental system. Reference material and ac- 
tivity suggestions follow each chapter. Tests are included 
in the Teacher’s Manual. 


Write for descriptive material 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY + 333 West Lake Street « Chicago 6, Illinois 

















all these made history . . . 


A small sailing ship that linked the old world with the new ... a railroad 
that joined the east and west coasts of a great nation . . . an object 
called a satellite that reached into outer space . . . all these have a 
part in the history of America. You will find them in Heath's new high 
school text, UNITED STATES HISTORY. You will find, also, an excellent 
presentation of our institutions of government, of this nation's im- 
portant political and social movements, and of the country's cultural 
growth. Both the facts and pageantry of history are contained in this 
text. The writing has style and freshness. Exceptional illustrative material 
offers many full-color reproductions of American paintings. These reveal 
the look, the spirit, and the people of America’s past. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 
RUTH W. GAVIAN 
WILLIAM A. HAMM 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 





Meeting today's = The new 1960 edition 


challenge- 


The Challenge of 
Democracy, 4th edition, 
meets today’s problems 


head on: 


It clearly defines the problems to be discussed 


at the beginning of each chapter. 


It discusses each problem in its relationship 


to other major problems. 


It shows how economic change, scientific ad- 
vancement, and social progress affect the in- 
dividual, the community, the nation, and the 


w orld. 


It provides a wide variety of study aids that 
call for independent thinking. 


In addition, users of The Challenge of Democ- 


racy, 4th édition, are provided with a special 


bulletin service. This bulletin, mailed out at fre- Kept constantly 


quent intervals during the school year, contains 


articles on current developments and valuable 
up to date 


teaching suggestions. 


School Department 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 


New York 36 ° Chicago 46 ° Dallas 2 ° San Francisco 4 





Harcourt, Brace will publish an extraordinary 
“program” for the senior high school American 
history course: a basic textbook, a student work- 
book, a book of historical documents, two long- 
playing phonograph records, a booklet of teaching 
tests, a teacher's manual, and appropriate answer 


keys. The basic textbook is Rise of the American 


Nation by Lewis Paul Todd and Merle Curti. 


Even ina field of many well written American his- 


tory textbooks, this text is exceptional. It is good 


y prose. It is kept smooth through transitions. Re- 


196] views and flashbacks keep the reader oriented. 
© a ow 


The excitement of our history comes through as 
excitement, the stillness as stillness, the splendor 
as splendor. The color, the swing, the feel of 
America’s history are there—all of it well within 
the grasp of high school readers. Of course, this 
can be known only by reading the book. Partly be- 
cause of this, Harcourt, Brace is taking an unusual 
step: pre-publication copies of the textbook are 
available now in order that those interested can 
have ample time to read Rise of the American 
Nation. For pre-publication copies or more infor- 
mation about the program, please contact our rep- 


resentative in your area or write to: 

















SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTBOOKS, GRADES 7-12 


A complete catalog is JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS: 


available from School Text 


Department offices in: AMERICAN HISTORY WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO NEW YORK AND PENNSYLVANIA STATE HISTORIES 
DALLAS 
BURLINGAME SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS: 


WORLD HISTORY AMERICAN HISTORY 
U.S. GOVERNMENT ECONOMICS 




















